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ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS. 
> 

LbORKL Mr. Bryce was translated to the position he 
now holds in Washington, he had identificd his name 
with the Bill which Mr. Trevelyan introduced to the 
Llouse of Commons the other night. It is a measure 
with the object of making the Highlands of Scotland 
is much a playground to the tourists of this country as the Alps 
ire to Switzerland. Since the question is raised, it is extremely 
desirable that it should be examined with a maximum of light 
and a minimum of heat. In one of the wisest and most 
temperate speeches delivered during the course of the debate, 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby wave it as his opinion that 
the measure was unnecessary. LVeople at the present moment 
are in the habit of climbing the hills of Great Britain 
wd wande ring over the surrounding country at their own sweet 
will. Hle had, himself, olten given directions to the Nature- 
loving, but ungeographical, tourist. If the parties concerned 
could all approach the subject in the spirit of Lord Willoughby 
ce Eeresby a settlement could easily be eflected. But we 
ire afraid that the extreme spirits on either side render this 
peaceful solution very diflicult. Mr. Trevelyan, himself, was 
not above making use of what cannot be called other than 
popular and ad captandum arguments. Putting sentiment aside, 
there can be no doubt that the people of Scotland, as a 
whole, have benefited by the conversion of so much country 
into deer forests. The real reason why the crofter poy ulation 
diminished was that the minds of the people became enlarged. 
\fter a boy had been to school and learnt something of what 
was going on in the great world he would not submit to the 
laborious and care-ridden life of a Scotch crofter. Nor would the 
girls, and with far more reason. It has ever been a characteristic 
of a fishing population to be lazy on land. The same men who 
when out in their fishing-boats are catlike in their activity, 
full of energy and resource, facing death with equanimity lor 
the sake oi a livelihood, are almost invariably idle when they 
come ashore. The crofts to a large extent had been cultivated bv 
women, and it was no extraordiuary sight thirty or forty 
years ago—it is possible to see it yet--that of a woman 
dragging the plough and, g nerally speaking, acting the part of 
a beast of burden. The women of this generation would not 
submit to anything of the kind, and hence the ceaseless flow of 
emigration from the crofter districts to Canada and the United 
States. Nor would the great tracts of country that have now 
become deer forests yield much as sheep walks; it was the 
most unprofitable use to which the land could be put, and it 
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did not give anything like as much occupation to the poor people 
as the game preserves. Mr. Trevelyan's diatribes against 
deer forests, therefore, can salely be dismis ed as not being 
of much account. ‘Truth to tell, the stories that he repeated 
of tourists being refused access to mountains seem to us very 
exceptional indeed. One of them was a story of an Edinburgh 
gentleman of wide scientific attainments, who wrote to owners 
of deer forests in Scotland asking for permission to make 
a botanical survey at any time. He got less than a dozen 
answers, and all were refusals. All we can say is that this 
incident does not at all accord with the experience of others. 

As a rule those who own deer forests are most willing to 
encourage students of science to visit their domains. It is only 
fair to recognise that Mr. Trevelyan’s speech was not made up 
of hectoring and bad arguments. The spirit of the appeal 
that he made towards the end of it is that which should have 
yoverned the whole of the debate. There he protested on behalf 
of himself and his friends that they had no wish to interfere with 
shooting or sport of any kind, and offered to make concessions in 
committee that would meet the views of those who owned deet 
forests. He even promised that if scheduies could be made of 
the sanctuaries of deer forests they would be thoroughly respected. 
Now the opposition to the Bill, as led by Mr. James Mason, was 
much more reasonable than its advocacy. Mr. Mason was only 
expressing, we are perfectly sure, the opinions of every good 
sportsman when he said that they would be only too glad 
to do everything in their power to assist the cause of 
science, and expressed his surprise, as he very well might, at the 
story to which we have already referred. His objections to opening 
deer forests to the tourist were three in number: First, there is 
the man who will persist in doing his hill-climbing in the middle of 
the stalking season. ‘The number of muscular travellers who are 
able and willing to climb to the summit of a hill is comparatively 
small, and we think it will be admitted that injustice would 
follow if for a cause so slight the sport was spoiled. Secondly, 
in his own words, he was exposed to the danger of anyone who 
desired to annoy him by walking over the ground; and, thirdly, 
to the danger of being blackmailed by anyone who threatened 
to do this damage. There are probably very few people 
who would care to go to the enormous expense of a deer 
forest if they were to be subject to annoyances of this kind, 
and if the Bill were passed in its present shape, probably Mr. 
Mason is right in his contention that it would lead to the relapse 
of the forests into sheep walks. But it is of very little use to 
adopt an utterly uncompromising attitude on either side. After 
all, the average fair-minded citizen is neither anxious that property 
should be overrun by hordes of irresponsible tourists, nor does he 
like to see the public shut out altogether from the limited quantity 
of land that exists in Great Britain. If the rights of property 
were exerted to their very utmost, then it is obvious that the 
common people would be obliged to confine themselves to the 
dusty highways and the bridle paths. But in past times it has 
been the glory of the landlords of this country, and the quality 
that has saved them from the discontent and agitation which 
have prevailed elsewhere, that they have never stretched these 
rivhts to the breaking-point. By yielding a little here and a 
little there, by giving reasonable audience to any complaint that 
was made, they have, on the whole, satisfied public opinion. 
Moreover, individuals among them at timés have developed an 
unbounded generosity. Several of the great Scottish towns are 
now in the possession of parks that have become theirs by 
gift of landowners. 

More valuable than the land is the spirit which dictated these 
kindly acts. There is, undoubtedly, a tendency at the present 
moment to endeavour to make the relations between man and man 
rigid and clearly defined by Act of Parliament. Up to a certain 
point this is well, but the principle can be carried too far. A 
pleasant amount of give and take is necessary on both sides 
in order to make life possible. Unless Mr. Trevelyan and his 
friends can guarantee that the game preserves and deer forests 
will not be overrun by people who have no regard for the 
property and rights of others, the measure is certain to do more 
harm than good. At the same time, those who own the land 
will do well to meet the movement with the weapons of argument 
and persuasion ; as long as they have right on their side they wil! 
receive the backing of public opinion. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


( ) a frontispiece this week is a portrait ot Lady Margaret 
Hamilton-Russell, Lady Margaret is the daughter of 

the Earl of Eldon, and married in 1897 the Hon. Frederick 

Hamilton-Russell, second son of Viscount Boyne. 


* It is particulariy requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindnes 


of readers if trey would forward the correspondence at once to him, 
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T is difficult not to feel disappointed with the letter from 
the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society which 
will be found on our “Correspondence” page. The 
Royal has made very great strides during the last year 
or two; it has brought its programme very closely 

into touch with the practical needs of the country, and 
most of us anticipate for it a new lease of pro perity, yet 
on this occasion an opening has undoubtedly been missed. 
During the course of the next few years it seems in 
every way probable that some thousands of small home- 
steads will have to be erected over the length and breadth 
of Great Britain to accommodate that army of small holders 
whose numbers are at intervals enumerated with justifi 
able selt-satisfaction by the Minister for Agriculture. It is 
most desirable that the houses should not be haphazard 
erections, ugly, jerry-built and temporary in character. Yet 
he would be rash indeed who said that this is not the most 
likely thing to happen. 


At any rate, where small holdings have been established and 
are flourishing, the beauty and comfort of the houses are not 
conspicuous; at least, Lord Carrington would scarcely claim 
these qualities for the dwellings of the little cultivators 
round Spalding, and even Mr. Jesse Collings would hardiy 
dare to say that the cottages of the Worcester holders are 
all that they might be. A great and influential body 
like the Royal might, therefore, have been of the greatest 
service by encouraging architects to show by plan and speci- 
fication how comfort and beauty could be allied with 
moderation in price. We mention the subject because the 
opportunity is not yet entirely lost, and local authorities are 
hound to move very slowly in the matter. Very few of them 
have so far acquired the land, and many are still engaged in 
investigating the fitness of the various applicants. Hence, 
building will come later, and we hope that the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society will take the matter in hand, and will see 
that help and guidance is afforded to those who will have 
the responsibility of building houses. This is a case in which 
we have to consider the claims of the next generation as well 
as our own. 


In our “From the Farms” notes this week there is 
an account of one of Mr. Ernest Mathews’s experiments 
that points to the advisability of early legislation. Everybody, 
nowadays, cries out for purity of food, but as long as 
it is permissible to introduce colouring matter into milk 
and butter, there can be no assurance of this _ being 
attained. The pigment itself may be innocuous; in the 
majority of cases it probably is so, but it adds nothing whatever 
to the value of the butter, and can easily be used as a cloak by 
those who are addicted to the vice of adulteration. The matter 
has frequently been discussed, and the objection raised is that 
particular localities in Great Britain demand butter of a certain 
colour; in one place they like it pale, in another yellow and so 
forth. But the consumer, surely, might be educated into 
knowing that the colour makes no difference whatever to the 
intrinsic value of the butter, while it exposes him to the risk of 
being cheated. Butter made from goat’s milk—to quote the 
first example that comes handy—resembles lard in appearance, 
and probably would be rejected at sight by those who were 
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accustomed to milk from Jersey cows, yet we think that to add 
colouring matter to make it resemble cow’s butter is more than 
idle; it shows how adulterants may be introduced. It is not 
suggested that anybody 1s in the slightest degree likely to colour 
goat’s milk in order to make it look like that of a Jersey cow ; 
but the instance is sufficient to prove how easily a fraud might 
be perpetrated. The unfairness is obvious: it means the 
encouragement of the dishonest dairyman and the cheating of 
his customers. 


A rural characteristic of the age was manifested the other 


day at the annual hiring fair at Sleaford in Lincolnshire. This 
is the reluctance of country girls to undertake any work 
connected with the farm. The fair itself was a great success, in 


the sense that vast numbers of labourers came to seek employ 
ment, and they were able to obtain increased wages, showing 
that there were not more than the employers wanted; but a 
difculty was experienced by those who wanted girls to act as 
indoor servants, and, at the same time, undertake the milking ot 
acow. Of course, it has long been recognised that women are 
not strong enough in the wrist to undertake the milking connected 
with a great commercial dairy; but there is no apparent reason 
why they should not milk one or two cows kept by many farmers 
for the domestic supply. lLlowever, they absolutely refused to 
undertake this duty, and it is said that not one in fifty would 


accept a situation where milking was required. This is exactly 
in accord with the experience of those who engage domestic 
servants in the country. Maids, who a generation ago would 


have done this part of the ordinary work of the farm, now revolt 
against it, and the consequence is that milking in many instances 
has to be done by the gardener or groom, 


In the report of the working of the Unemployed Workmen Act 
of 1905 there is much that is suggestive, but, perhaps, nothing 
more so than this sentence: ‘** Lhere is a danger of women 
becoming the principal wage-earners in families where the men 
are merely loafers, and also of their leaving other employments 
to enter the workrooms because of the better rate of pay and 
conditions.” This is a very serious side to the question of finding 
work for women, and points to a choice between two evils. In 
the case of a family where the man is a loafer and the woman is 
compelled to work for tne household, the State is, perhaps, 
inclined to be a little too sentimental. It 1s a case where the 
Biblical command should be enforced: * Ifa man will not work 
neither shall he eat.” While all of us are more than willing to 
lend a kelp to those who have fallen out of the ranks in life's 
battle owing to misfortunes and through no fault of their own, 
there is no reason whatever wliy mercy should be shown to those 
who deliberately shirk the responsibilities they have incurred, 


TWILIGHT SONG. 
The sparrows lwittering, the davligh/ dying, 
[nd 1 upon the old red sofa lving; 
The ereal brown shadows leaping up the wail, 
lhe sparrows twittering, ana that ts all. 


I thought to send my Soul to far-off lands, 
Where fairies scamper on the windswept sands, 
Or where the silent rain comes falling down 
On huddled roofs in an enchanced town, 


But, O, my slecpy Soul, tt will not roam, 
/1 is loo happy and too warm at home 
With just the shadows leaping up the wall, 
lhe sparrows twittering, and that ts all, 


FRANCES DARWIN, 


In the generous and eloquent speech with which he 
seconded Mr. Asquith’s motion in favour of putting up at the 
public expense a monument to the late Su Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in Westminster ALbey, Mr. Balfour said, in an 
aside, that he hoped this would be the last time on which he 
would be asked to support a proposal for erecting a monument 


to any statesman in Westminster Abbey. There is a good deal 
to be said for the opinion thus expressed. In the past very 


little distinction has been exercised in choosing the recipients 
of this honour, with the result that mediocrity and genius are 
commemorated in the same way, and the visitor to Westminster 
is simply perplexed by the number of monuments. Another 
point is that Parliament itself would be a more suitable place 
for receiving memorials of dead statesmen than the great Abbey, 
which might very well be reserved for those who have achieved 
distinction in other branches of human activity. Needless to 
say, this was put forward without in any way wishing to 
derogate from the claims of the late Prime Minister, whose 
career had several points, which Mr. Asquith enumerated, that 
marked him out for special honour. All the more we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Balfour’s view on the general 
principle is sound and ought to be acted upon. 
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Tne following is from our Oxford correspondent: ‘ Ou the 

iy to the Parks at Oxford he who is faring North to watch 
cricket or pay an afternoon call sees on his left a building nearly 
ipproaching completion with the legend over its door, * Schola 
bn nica Rustica.’ Although these words may be translated 
School of Country Life,’ we are not officiaily concerned 

W , cheme which the buildings are intended to serve. 
stil, ir interest was ifficiently roused to c:use us to call and 
enquire We tound a laboratory and a lecture-room, which at 
ntain all the apparatus available for the Professor o1 

Rural | mics. His pupils are drawn mainly, if not entirely, 
nt forestry students. The school is being run by 

St. John's ¢ ege, on whose property the buildings are erected, 
and these, when they are finished and furnished, will be 
idequately equipped as any in Oxford. The Colleve are 

the thing thoroughly well. They own Bagley Wood, 
ninated by m ers of the North Berks Hunt, seeing that, 
i the stupendous ellorts of the huntsman seem likely to get a lox 
to break trom it, he is generally driven back by a mob of loafers 
vho come out from Oxtord to see the sport. Bagley is now used 
by the forestry students tor practical work, and they not only 
ivail themselves of the opportunities for observation which it 
iffords, but also replenish their stock of golf balls by collecting 
those driven out of bounds by errant players attacking the fourth 
hole on the University course. Somehow it is a little surprising 
to find this novel educational enterprise making its headquarters 
1 Oxford. lie tacts seem to show that those who describe the 
lder University as the home of lost causes do her scant justice. 


Ve rejoice to think that those whose lives are to be spent in the 
Woo ind Fore 

forward to enjoy the advantayes of a first-class technical training, 
and to combine with it the benefits of a university education.” 


lepartiment of the public service are hence 


From time to time a protest has been made in these 
‘ ui avainst the use by scientific writers of words that are 
unfamiliar and therefore meaningless to the general public. A 


case in point came under our observation a lithe while ago—it 

is the term ecological,” used in a book called, “On Plant 
Study in Field and Garden.” In this form it did not occur in any 
dictionary to which we happened to have access, but it 1s ine luded 
in the ** New English Dictionary ” with the spelling ‘ C£cological.” 
On Dr. Murray, the editor of the dictionary, being applied to, he 
very kindly gave a résumé of the history of the word, saying it was 
introduced by Haeckel in the German form “ décologie, écolo- 

ch,” and first used in English by Pro‘essor Ray Lankester in 
1873-79, When he translated the work of his German colleacue. 
Dr Murray goes on to say that etymologically such words as 


these “are not very expressive, since the main difference between 
economy (oikonomia) and aecology is that the latter is applied to 
plants and ammals generally, a difference not shown by the 


endings -nomy and -logy, since -nomy means (house) manage- 
ment, and -logy (house) science, and if one did not kuow, one 
might suppose cecology was the science of the development ot 
the dwelling-house, or of architecture, from the primeval cave 
or wigwain or tent of boughs to the Victorian mansion or U.S. 
hotel.” Oa the whole we cannot help regarding it as a pity 
that scientife men should not be more scrupulous about making 
uncouth additions to the English vocabulary. 


It is impossible not to be surprised and difficult not to be 
cked at the enormous number of skins or parts of the plumage 
of certain peculiarly ornamental birds which are offered for sale 
in this country as set outin the memorandum of the Lill des gned 
to check this sale, which is to be brought before Parliament by 
Lord Avebury. At auctions in London during the last half of 
1go7 there were catalogued for sale 19,742 skins of birds of 
Paradise, nearly 115,000 white heron plumes and a vast number 
of the skins and plumes of many other birds of beautiful plumage, 
including albatross quills and the tails of the lyre-birds. Wath 
uch figures as these before us it does indeed seem correct to say 
that the “ Levislature must choose between the extinction or the 
protection of the birds in question.” A feasible method ot 
protection ts indicated by quoting the precedent of the law in the 
State of New York forbidding the sale or possession of any bird 
or part of the plumage of a bird, with the exception of certain 
named species, unless under the licence of a special certificate. 


At the last meeting of the Zoological Society Mr. T. A. 
Coward exhibited a tine male specimen of Schiegel’s petrel 
(Esirelata neglecta), which had been picked up in an 
exhausted condition in a field near Tarporley, Cheshire. This 
makes the first record of the appearance of this bird not only in 
these islands, but in Europe; and it is a mystery how it could 
have strayed so far from its usual haunts, Meyer Island and the 
outlving rocks forming its breeding quarters, beyond which it 
rarely strays. 
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Anyone who happened to be in the neighbourhood of the 
big larch woods in Cumberland last year will know how sadly 
the trees have suffered, and in a general way will understand 
that the loss is due to the destructive operations of the larch 
saw-fly. An opportunity of seeing the different stages of the 
life history of this insect, which has done great harm in 
many other larch woods in Scotland and other place:, has 
been afforded by the exhibition by the Grouse Disease Committee 
at the Royal Society’s rooms at Burlington House. The larch- 
fly is really only a ‘kind of **side-show” with some others, and 
the main purpose of the exhibition is to show what has been 
done to elucidate the exact nature of the mysterious “ grouse 
It is said that in fully-grown plantations of larch it is 
impossible to fight the saw-fly in any way except by the 
encouragement of its natural foes, such as birds and mice and 
the thrushes. Many nesting-boxes have been put up in order to 
attract the tits in tke plantations about Tnirlmere. 


dise ise.” 


A curious situation has arisen in the remote Bay of Firth in 
the Orkney Islands, as a consequence of an application made by 
Mr. Cathcart Wason to the Secretary for Scotiand for an order 
to be issued to establish (or re-establish) a proper oyster and 
mussel bed in the bay. The order has been granted, though it 
still awaits final confirmation ; but it is arousing fury among the 
local fishermen, whose unlimited dredging operations have practi- 
cally destroyed the old beds. The area affected is extensive— 
about 4,500 acres. Fifty years ago the oyster-fishing in the bay 
is said to have given employment for 100 boats, but it is now 
reduced almost to nothing. Nevertheless, the few who are 
likely to be affected by the order are opposed to it. The dispute 
will be watched with more than a platonic interest from a 
distance, since the prospect of a large supply of oysters which 
ought to be so far removed from all possible suspicion of 
pollution cannot be regarded with indifference by those ot 
cultured palate 


THE HAPPY TRAVELLERS. 


Ilow pleasant ‘tis to think upon: 
Whilst we sit here with pipe and wine 
This world of ours goes roving on 
Where stars and planets shine. 
And round and round and round and round 
This brave old bill, still out and in 
Whilst we sit still on solid ground 
Doth spin and spin and spin, 


And, whilst we’re glad with pipes and wine 
We travel leagues and leagues of space: 
Our arbour’s trellised with the vine 

Our Host’s a jocund face. 

Ye/ on and on and on and on 

/his brave old ball spins in and out: 

Why here's a thing to think upon 

cind make a song about. 


Ho landlord, bring new wine along 
And fill us each another cup: 
We're minded to give out a song ; 
My journey, mates: stand up 
“Kor round ant round and reund and rount 
This noble ball unwearied spins 
dlnd, *lwiat the firmament and ground 
Supports us and our sins.” 


FORD MApDOX ITUEFFER. 


Obviously it is desirable that the man who goes angling for 
salmon in the spring should be sufficiently well iniormed of the 
marks distinguishing the kelt, and certainly this is not at all less 
requisite in the water bailiff who is appointed to see that the 
law on the subject is not infringed on the river with which he 
is concerned. It appears that this accurate knowledge was not 
the portion of all the parties, at all events, to a recent case 
brought in a Devon county court by the watcher of the 
rivers Taw and Torridge. Two defendants were summoned 
for illegally killing “ kelts,” the one bearing a name well known 
in North Devon itself and the other that of a large Scottish 
landowner, who has besides some miles of fishing of his own 
on the Tay. The name of the river watcher was Fraser, which 
would point to his native river being rather farther North than 
that which he is at present guarding. But the case in both 
instances brought before the Court seems to have been one ot 
genuine misunderstanding about the quality of the fish in 
question. In the case of the North Devon gentleman the 
magistrates seem to have taken the view that the watcher was 
mistaken, but confirmed his opinion as against the Scottish 
landowner, on whom they imposed a fine. But there ought not 
to be a possibility of this difference of opinion as to the 
distinction between a kelt and a sound fish. 
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OLD FOL 


‘“ I jeune savait—si vieillesse pouvait,” is a saying 
that, alter all, only applies to the old age of 
who end their lives knowing 
think for. he 


chances lost does not 


those 
-and fewer do that than 
bitterness of vain 
greatly trouble the 
those who are not aware ol ever having had many « hances to 
lose. It is a conscious old age which, looking back on the 
vanished years, sighs lor the power which went when knowledge 


men regret lor 


peace ol 


came and the old age of the poor is seldom conscious. 

“Different! "Ow would I ’ave ’ad it different?” said Mr. 
Harris. ‘Come as it come, it did, an’ never could ’ave come no 
‘ow else.” 

«But ail men must be aware, Mr. Harris,” said the Curate, 
with whom I was calling on Mr. Harris, “of many 
made, many chances lost, when looking back upon a long lile.’ 

« Never made no mistakes that J knows on,” said Mr. Harris, 
in a somewhat jaundiced and suspicious manner; ‘an’ as fot 
what come my way I took an’ thankful. Why 


mistakes 


chances, 


M. Emil brechon. A LESSON 


should I go a-losin’ of ’em, I arst you?” Which ended the 
conversation. 
Miss Breale—as old an old woman as Mr. Harris was an old 
was more definite in her views on the subject. 

“Old!” she said. “I’m old enough! So’s others.” She 
chuckled. ‘Take my Merier, she said, fixing 
acute eyes on her visitor, ‘‘as was a n’andsome piece.”’ 

** Was she indeed ?"’ said the visitor. 

“As ’andsome a piece as you'd see in a day’s march, she 
was,’ said Miss Breale, triumphantly, ‘*an’ now look at 'er. 

Being unable to look at Merier at that moment by reason of 
her happening to live in the next village, the visitor looked at 
Miss Breale instead and asked: 


man 


sister now,” 


‘* But what has that to do with growing old, Miss Breale ?’ 
“It’s got everythink to do with it,”’ said Miss 
“Nothink could ’ave If you're plain-faced you can't 
never get so—-an’ there’s your comlort. It never made no 
difference to. me to get old—nor yet it won't to you, of course. 
B you're : ; ’  Merier an’ 


breale 
more. 


But it ‘andsome -" She chuckled. 
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KA 
. 
me’s alike now 
alike.” 

She was left smiling with meditative 


Merier an’ me's alike, we are —Merier an’ me’ 
satisfaction over the 
likeness between herself and Merier, and the old injustice that 
old age had so « omple tely removed 


It isa far cry to the edges of Normandy from the edges of 
Kent; yet the old folk there took old age in much the same wavy. 
Le Pére Dubois, for instance, pitied with all his heart those who, 
having had the ill-fortune to die young, could never reach the 
long quiet years of dependence, and the little s nlit and firelit 


labours, that he was enjoying. I made the acquaintance of le 
Pére Dubois one spring in a fishing village, where the old fisher 
folk were the only society available, for the difficult business of 
living kept the young fisher-folk too hard at work to become the 
occupation of an idler’s holiday. So difficult a business was it 
sometimes—this business of living—that you might almost think 
a man would be glad to have done with it; that the lives which 


the sea took every winter were lives taken from an existence at 


ee 


NETTING. Copyright 
once too precarious and too monotonous to be worth the leading, 
and an old age not worth the waiting for. To grow useless and 
| powers failing and 
memories escaping and limbs stiffening, to have to let the rei 


feeble and full of aches and pains, to fee 


slip to stronger hands, and sit in a chimney-corner and watch 
uld think that 
that, even in a country where the old are honoured, was hardly 


worth the passage through such 


others doing what one could do no more, you w 


hard work and hunger and 


danger as leads to it for a Normandy fisherman. But such an 
idea never struck the Normandy fishermen. 

‘It is asad thing to die,” said le Pére Dubois, regretfu 
“Tt is assuredly a sad thing to die. Young and strong and tall, 


and he hes far away under seas, my Jean, and will never co 
It is a sad thing to die.” 


sl But life is bard and fo rd 


again. 
scarce, and the fish come and 
go as the good God wills,” said 1, with the ide 
consolation for the death of his son—a tense-eyed man, already 
worn and furrowed, who had not come back with the fis! 


fleet that year —“‘and Jean is at peace.” 


a ot ollering him 
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“ Pain and 
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storms at 
my turn 
man and her children, 
Now I sit in the warm 
and when the summer comes | 
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at it, 
who 
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contentedlv. 

No 
more 
had 
het 


st thou! 


Dubois, agreeing 
alike at an 
at the fishing; 
at home. | 


with my daughter and 


all end. 
no 


have 


its 


ii 


good children, set 


mend the nets, 
shall sit on the plage in the 
It is the turn of my 
children, the good God be 
praised. But Jean certainly 
no more,” said le Pére 
Dubois, suddenly recalling that 
lact with ‘It is a sad 
thing to die.” 

** Yet, if she could, Jean’s 
wife at this moment would die 

said o 

“Ah,” said le Pére Dubois, 
with compassion, as one person 
may pity another who is still 
labouring under 
disadvantage from which 
has himself es aped, ** Adtends, 
altends ! she is voung.”’ 

“Alt wer len,” said Frau 
Franz, on the other hand, with 
decision, ** will niemand.” 

Frau Franz dwelt in Ger- 
many,and may yet be dwelling 
there for all | know, though it 
is many 


and | 


facts ol 


orner and 


sun. 


comes 


regret. 


too,” 


a supreme 


he 


she 


the 


years ago since 
discoursed 
lite together over the 
collee-pot in the fourth élage 
on the Waisenhaus Strasse, 
and decided the chief duty of 
woman when happens 
also to neighbour. 
Frau Franz had thought upon 
many subjects, and arrived 


upon 


she 


be a 
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at definite conclusions concerning them all, though it was not 
possible to avoid observing that upon these conclusions she very 
rarely acted. 

“Certainly,” said she, with decision; ‘“‘ growing old is a 
sadly -enough -not-to-be-escaped business which nobody cares 
about, but when it arrives it should with courage and 
resignation and not in a canary-coloured wig and a red hat zum 
todt lachen like that of die Schmidt taken be. I myself, when 
the time comes, shall doubtless grow old,” said Frau Franz, 
looking at me in a kindly manner as one who makes a statement 
she knows must sound hardly credible, but which is, never- 
theless, to be accepted. . “It is what befalls all, and when it 
happens one should certainly then abandon the customs of youth 
and turn to higher things. Die Schmidt aber! Na! Gott bewahre !” 

* But she does not look so very old,” | ventured to say. 

“ That is because she dresses as though she were very 
young,” said Frau Franz, with dignity. “ There, once more, 
dost thou jump at conclusions with thy usual haste! Man muss 
das Kind nicht mit dem Bade-wasser ausschiitteln. Die Schmidt is 
old—but old! When my time comes, observe that I shall 
know how to wear hats no longer, and how to lay aside the 
colours that so well become one, though, indeed, even there 
there are limits! Hedwig, for instance, carries the colour- 
wearing a little too far. When one is married and a mother it 
is time to be more praktisch. But, then, | never spoilt my 
daughter,” said Frau Franz, bridling, “as my daughter spoils 
hers; and as, were it not for my so admirable influence, Hedwig 
would certainly in turn spoil her child also.” 

There can be no doubt that the old age of the poor is 
seldom conscious! 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HEN dealing with the first volume of The Cambridge 
History of English Literature (Cambridge University 
Press) we dwelt on certain obstacles to the 
composition of an adequate history of English 
literature by a syndicate of writers. This im- 
pression 1s not removed by the second instalment of the history, 
yet we are glad to admit that it shows a vast improvement on 
its predecessor. There is in the articles a finer sympathy with 
what is essential in literature and a less overweening regard 
for the mere historical facts. It remains, however, a professor's 
book. Schoolmen have been called together from the Univer- 
sities of England, Scotland, Ireland and America, and this fact 
renders it extraordinary that certain faults in the writing should 
be incontestable. It would be easy to exaggerate the importance 
of certain errors that may probably be attributed to the printer 
and to the reader. Yet it ought to have been the pride of the 
editors of a book issued from the University Press and written 
by distinguished professors of various Universities, that it should 
appear in an absolutely correct form. The ungodly may very 
well scoff when they find a place so hallowed, not only in old 
literature but in the pages of Wordsworth, as the “ Braes of 
Yarrow” appearing in the book as the “ Braes of Jarrow.” 
Even the compositor might have reflected that the useful manu- 
facturing town of Jarrow is not very rich in literary association, 
nor is it connected with the river of the same name. This error, 
it is only fair to say, is corrected in a table of errata; but 
why it should be so, and so many others left uncorrected, it is 
difheult to say. The American professor who, with a “nice 
derangement of epitaphs,” writes upon what he calls “balladry” 
is the greatest sinner in this respect. He refers to the 
deplorably loose way in which the word ballad is applied; 
but it would be interesting to know what his authority is for 
using the word balladry as synonymous with ballads. Balladry 
is not a very good word at the best, but it is generally used to 
designate a scurrilous or obscene aspect of these compositions. 
If in the following passage he had changed “ for” into “ from,” 
he would at least have shown some regard for the fine shades of 
meaning in an English word: 


With the cynical Crow and Pie we reach the verge of indecency, also 
under minstrel patronage, though it is redeemed for balladry by a faint waft 
of tradition, 

It would also be interesting to know if he has any authority for 
writing Ca’field as Cawfield. The instance at least shows how 
names may be corrupted, and Hobie Noble for Hobbie Noble 
argues a certain amount of ignorance. What does Professor 
Gummere mean to indicate by “The Laily Worm”? Supposing 
that we allow that these words have escaped revision, there are 
many faults in his style for which no similar excuse can be 
pleaded. Mr. Andrew Lang--who throughout, by the by, is 


familiarly spoken of as Andrew Lang—would be in danger of 
going out of his mind if he read many such sentences as this: 
“Scope and figure are out of the question, and all feats of 
language as such.” Against that “as such” how often and 
how apparently in vain has he protested. And it is not 
altogether a question of language. When the American pro- 
fessor lightly adds that ‘no verborum artifex works here” he could 
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scarcely have had in his mind such a well-known passage as this 
from ** Sir Patrick Spens”’ 


Lang, lang, may the maidens sit, 

W? their goud kaims in their hair, 
A’waiting for their ain dear loves ! 
For them they’ll see nae mair. 


He could not have remembered : 


O had I wist before I kist 
That love had been sae ill to win, 


How easy would it be to multiply passages in the ballads which 
display the very magic and glamour of words! Another feature 
of the Haverford professor's style that we do not like is his 
tendency to use phrases of American slang; for example, after 


quoting : 


O Simmy, Simmy, now let me gang, 

And I vow I'll ne’er do a Crichton wrang. 
© Simmy, Simmy, now let me be, 

And a peck o’ goud [ll gie to thee. 

O Simmy, Simmy, let me gang, 

And my wife shall heap it wi’? her hand, 


his comment is “ This was not made at long range.” Truth to 
tell, when he is not making errors that are at least amusing, this 
writer is very dull. He has far too much of this kind of catalogue 


run'mad: 


Lord Delamere, debased in broadsides, Hugh Spencer's Feats in France 
and the vastly popular Fohu Dory ; naval ballads like the poor Sweet 7 rini/y 
and the excellent Sir Andrew Barton ; Scottish Aing Fames and Brown, and 
that sterling ballad A/ary //amiston, 


We regret to say that the offence against spelling is not confined to 
a single paper. It pervades the whole book and, though the errors 
may be corrected in a new edition, they create a bad impression. 
“The Gray Horse, Auld Dunbar” may be taken in connection 
with the ballads to illustrate the method in which the individual 
poet is treated. The professors, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
are great on classification. They will have lists and labels. 
Lists and labels form a conspicuous feature of this history of 
english literature. The list in which Dunbar is included is 


that of the 
with Chaucer 


Scottish Chaucerians. In his case the connection 


is not much more than that of, say, Mr. 


William Watson with the late Poet Laureate, or of the late 


Mr. W. 


Henley with Mr. Swinburne. A_ great poet 


always exercises some influence over those who live either in 
or very near his own age, and Dunbar recognised Chaucer as the 
‘“*rose of rethoris all.”” But here the connection between them 
ends. Scotland has not produced any poet—not even Burns— 
who is more essentially the voice of the nation. His subjects, 


for the most 


part, were taken from his surroundings; his 


description of the life of his time has not only a vigour and 
raciness equal to that of burns himself, but a fidelity that has 


been amply recognised by historians. 


Mr. ( sregory Smith, 


however, to whom he has been allotted, does him much less than 


justice. 


The only noteworthy remark that he makes about him 


is that “he suppled the rhythms and added life and humour to 
the old matter.” Among less prominent assertions is one that 


he ‘* endenised”’ Villon’s art with some success. 


The word we 


have quoted is pedantic in the worst sense of the term. One 
cannot say that it is used with gross inaccuracy, and yet it misses 
the shade of meaning that should have been expressed. Mr. 
Gregory Smith differs from Dunbar’s latest editor, Mr. Bellyse 
Baildon, in assuming that he wrote “ The Freiris of Berwik.” 
If he did so he achieved there something which he did not 


achieve in any other part of his work. 


“Ot lyrical, as of 


strictly dramatic, excellence, there is little in Dunbar,” we are 
told, but surely 


Now fayre, fayrest off every fayre, 
Princes most plesant and preclare, 


testilies to the possession of a lyrical faculty not exceeded by 
that of any of hiscontemporaries. And in spite of the fact that 
his high spirits, vitality and wit kept him, as a rule, away from 
that sadness which lies at the root of so much song, there are 
passages to show how he felt and could express the bare pathos 
of life. Witness the following : 


For feir of this all day I drowp; 

No gold in kist, nor wyne in cowp; 
No ladeis bewtie, nor luiffis blys 
May lat me to remember this: 

How glaid that ever I dyne or sowp. 


But we are afraid that Mr. Gregory Smith is not an adequate 
critic of Dunbar. If it were so he could scarcely dismiss * The 


Thrissil and the Rois’ 


in these words: 


The setting is heraldic: the theme is the marriage of James IV and 


Margaret Tudor. 


The familiar machinery of the dream-pvem is here; but 


the general effect is that of an elaborate prothalamium. 


It is not our purpose, however, to dwell altogether on the faults 
of a book the reading of which has, on the whole, proved a 
great pleasure. Many of the essays are excellent. Professor 
Manly of the University of Chicago in the first chapter gives a 
masterly survey of ‘* Piers the Plowman And Its Sequence.” 
Professor Saintsbury deals at least adequately with Chaucer 
and what he calls the English Chaucerians. Professor Padelford 
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of the University of Washington is amusing and interesting in his 
“Transition English Song Collections,” and Mr. Waller, one of 
the editors, writes on * Political and Religious Verse to the Close 
of the Fitteenth Century " as we should expect him to. But the 
general impression left by the book is that the professors have 
much to learn in the way of style. Already we have referred to 
their weakness for tabulation and the use of literary labels; little 


SOME 


OWADAYS it is only in a few children’s games or 
else on the stage that singing and dancing are 
till allied. The divorce is so complete that it is 
hard to realise that the terms “ ball” and“ ballad” 
had a common origin, in licating in both cases a 

combination of dance and sony, in which each art was so 
indispensable that it is difficult to say whether a ballet was 
a dance accompanied by singing or a ballad a song accompanied 
by dancing. fo go into the question of the origin of 
such song-dances would involve a_ discussion of matter 
trespassing on the domain of ethnology; but it may be 
taken for granted that the instinct of combining rhythmical 
movements of the body with musical utterances of the voice 
is one common to all sorts and conditions of men, and 
that the gradual evolution of highly-elaborated combinations 
of dancing and singing dates back to the highest antiquity. 
As an European art-form, dancing reached its highest 
point first in Italy and then in France, and it was probably 
in the last-named country that it threw off the trammels of a 
vocal accompaniment, and that the ballet became the merely 
terpsichorean and pantomimic display with which the present 


day is familar. The dance of the village green, the 
“country dance,’ when first transported to more _ polite 
surroundings, took with it its accompanying song; but this 


was presentiy discarded and the dance alone remained, to 
be elaborated and altered according to the dictates of fashion. 
Of the early dance-songs in use at the Courts of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries very few have come down 
to us, for, unfortunately, it was just at the time when music 
began to be widely printed that the fashion for these polite 
dance-songs died out. There are many collections of little 
rhythinte al songs for three to five voices by composers of the 
sixteenth century; but though their form is clearly derived from 
the dance, it is not safe to say that the vocal ballets of such men 
as Gastoldi the Italian or Morley the Englishman were ever 
really sung and danced at the same time, though Morley, indeed, 
describes them as ‘ta slight kind of musick . . . and, as | 
take it, devised to be daunced to voices,” and as “ songs, which 
being sung to a dittie may likewise be daunced.” Almost the only 
example that has survived of a dance with its song, which was 
sung in what Puttenham calls “ Princes’ Courts and other places 
of honourable or civill assembly,” is a Pavan tor four voices, 
printed m the curious “ Orchésographie"’ of Jehan Tabourot 
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tags that have the effect of formula are scattered over neariy every 
page. Hack expressions abound to an extent that might have 
been thought incredible; and here and there a tendency is dis- 
played to reproduce the clichés of the newspaper critic. Now ina 
book of this kind it is only reasonable to expect that a lasting 
example should have been set of simple, lucid, direct and 
virile English. 


G DANCES. 


(writing under the name of Thoinot Arbeau), a canon of 
Langres, whose invaluable book—the chief authority we possess 
for dancing as practised in the sixteenth century—was published 
at Langres in 1588. The Pavan itself, Morley tells us, was 
‘“‘a kind of staid musicke, ordained for grave dauncing.”’ 
It held its own longer than any other early dance, and 
occupied at Court balls much the kind of place as a 
ceremonial dance which is now assigned to that curious 
suite of country dances, the quadrille. The dancers wore 
their long robes, caps and swords, and according to some 
authorities the sweeping movements of the trains and cloaks 
vave the dance its name of Pavan, from the fancied resem- 
blance to the outspread tail of the peacock (Latin, Pavo). 
As to the “staidness” of the music, there can be no 
question, as may be seen from Tabourot’s example, the first 
verse (there are seven verses in the original) of which is 
here given. To our modern ears it certainly seems better 
fitted for a hymn than for a dance accompanied by a 
love song. 

It seems rather uncertain whether, at all events as late 
as the end of the sixteenth century, the vocal parts of these 
singing dances were sung by the dancers themselves or by 
the accompanying musicians. In the case of a slow dance, like 
the Pavan, it would not have been difficult for a quartet of 
singers to have sung and danced at the same time, but 
with quicker measures the result must often have produced 
a rather breathless effect. Yet Morley expressly says that the 
Italians make their Galliards (a quick dance in triple-time, which 
usually followed the Pavan) of “plaine, and frame ditties to 
them, which in their mascaradoes they sing and daunce, and 
many times without any instruments at all, but in steed of 
instrumentes they have Curtisans disguised in men’s apparell, 
who sing and daunce to their owne songes.”” Soon after the 
beginning of the seventeenth century a great change came 
over dancing. The old stately Pavans and measures began 
to disappear, and the Country Dance invaded the Court, 
reigning supreme for close on two centuries, and surviving 
even in our own day in the modern quadrilles and lancers, whic: 
are nothing more than strings of country dances. John Selden, 
who died in 1654, laments the change in an often-quoted passage, 
which must be once more reprinted: “ The Court of Englend,” 
he says in his * Table-Talk,” ‘‘is much alter’d. At a solemn 
Dancing, first you had the grave Measures, then the Corantoes 
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and the Galliards, and this is kept up with ceremony, at length 3. Lead up again, then turn your Woman with your right hand, and the 
to Trench-more, and the Cushion-Dance, and then all the 
Company Dance, Lord and Groom, Lady and Kitchin-Maid, no 
distinction. So in our Court in Queen Elizabeth's time gravity the-e changes. 

and State were kept up. In King James's time things were pretty The tune of Trenchmore, as it 
well. But in King Charles’s time, there has been nothing but Kavenscroft, is given below. 
Trench-more and the Cushion Dance, omnium gatherum, tolly, polly, 
is difficult to whether songs olten 


2nd with your left, your Woman falling as you turn, till you come to your 


place, then your Woman do the same, you following her, the rest doing 
and harmonised by 
lo modern ears both melody and 
harmony will probably sound rather unsuited to a dance, but it 
must be remembered that it was evidently performed at a quick 


Was set 


hoite cum toite.” It decide 


TRENCHMORE. 
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Keep, keep, keep, &c. Keep, keep, keep, & 
3. Hee’l steale the Hen out of the pen, 5. Hee’l steale the Lamb even from his Dam, 


Keep, keep, keep, &c. Keep, keep, keep, &c. 


tempo, while the refrains “ Keep, keep,” ** Whoop, whoop,” ete., 

were doubtless accompanied by a view-holloa, so that the effect 

must have been decidedly exhilarating. 
WHULLIAM 


accompanied the country dances of the seventeenth century. 
Charles Butler, writing in 1636, alludes to “the infinite 
multitude of Ballads, set to sundry pleasant and delightful tunes 
by cunning and witty composers, with country dances fitted unto 
them,” and from the numerous editions of Playford’s “ Dancing 
Master ” (the first of which appeared in 1651), it is possible to 
identify several dances with popular songs. The Cushion Dance, 
which Taylor, the Water Poet, calls ‘a pretty little provocatory 
dance”’ (in its course each m.an was kissed by all the women 
and each woman by all the men!), certainly had accompanying 
words, but it is rather too long to reproduce here. ‘Trench- 
more, which, from the numerous allusions to it in contemporary 
writers, seems to have been especially popular, is described (with 
its tune) in Playford’s “ Dancing Master,” and it happens that 
we also possess a four-part setting of the tune by Thomas 


BARCLAY SQUIRE. 


BETTER TIMES > . 


WILL, COME. 


“ OU don't know!” exclaimed Miss Whelkes, the 


district visitor. 
‘‘Bless you, miss! I did not say don't know. I 
said my name was Dunno. 


*usband’s D-u-n-n-o 





Ravenscroft, who printed it in his “ Deuteromelia” in 1609. 
rhe dance was performed “ longwayes for as many as will,” the 
dancers facing each other as in “Sir Roger de Coverley.” 
Here are Playford’s directions for its performance : 

1. Lead up a Double [i.e. four steps forward, closing both feet at the 
endjand back 3 times, cast off, meet below and come up, do so 3 times: 
First couple go down uncer the 2nd coupie’s arms, the 3rd come up under 
the first, do this forward and back twice or thrice. 

2. First man set to the 2nd woman then to the 
4th Woman then to his own, and so to all the Women and men, then your 


then to his own, 


Women do the same: Then arm them as you set to them arming your Woman 
then your Woman as much. 


is the way we spell it, but ‘is old father used to 

spell it D-o-n-o-u-g-h. Poor old man, ’e was not 

like my ’usband,” explained the new inmate of No. 104, Rose 
Cottages, Creekford. 

“| beg your pardon, I| did not understand. 


a schollerd 


Dunno is rather 


a curious name. I have never heard it before,” stammered 
Miss Whelke 
‘*No hoffence is taken where no hoffence is meant, and 


excuse me, miss, but you ‘ave a funnier name yourself.” 

‘‘T suppose I have,” said Miss Whelkes, a smile lighting 
up ner plain features. It was this kindly smile of which she 
Was quite unconscious that made it easy for her to get on 


~ 
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iendly terms with most of the people she visited. Apt 
» suffer from depression herself, Miss Whelkes had often 
larvelied at the cheery optimism of the poor ,; but she had 
evel me across a more cheertul couple than the Dunno e 
They met each trial with the words, “ But there! better times 
i come, ilthough these word never eemed justified by 
ent 
Mr. Dunno had been a skilled workman earning good 
ages, but when Mi Whelk made his acquaintance, he 
woked like the wreck of a man stranded upon the boards ot 
e parlour floor. Hle had a bundle of rods beside him, and 
e twined them one by one in and out of others sticking upright 
between h The tap, tap of his chop-hammer kept up an 
iccompaniment to his wife’s explanation of how he had lost his 
rht. “LE was sharpening ‘is tools on a hemery-wheel, and it 
burst and ‘urt ‘is face cruel. \t first we ‘ardly knew how to 
vet along, but now | takes in washing, and ’e is getting quite 
lever at making ba kets.” 
Miss Whelkes sighed with compassion. It was a continual 


rief to her that Providence had ever created, or allowed men 
» invent, anything dangerous. She had a long hist of things 
which she avoided and warned other pe yple to avoid, and she 
nentally added to it a “ hemery-wheel.” 

\fter this Miss Wheltkes visited roy, Rose Cottages every 
Puesday to read newspapers to Mr. Dunno, while Mrs. Dunno 
1ung up washing in the back yard she shared with several other 

lvers. Dearing in mind that Mr. Dunno had the reputation 
of being a “ schollerd’’ Miss Whelkes was somewhat surprised 
it the style of paper he preferred. She was a conscientious 


person, and as she was acting as eyes to the blind man 
she read what he wished. He gave as a reason for his 
preference, “ The penny papers gives facts, but the ‘a’penny 
papers gives facts and hotherwise.”’ The “ hotherwise” was 


certainly exciting, and with this reading, and further intimacy 
vith the Dunnos continued, Miss Whelkes found her narrow 
outlook upon life considerably enlarged. Atintervals Mr. Dunno 

ould rise to his feet, and, with hand extended, slowly cross the 
Miss Whelkes looking through 
the window would see him appear in the yard. He ducked his 
head at exactly the right moments to avoid the lines upon which 
He would go to a tank and take 
out more soaking willow-rods for his work. Sometimes, on his 


room and go out at the door. 


sad-coloured clothes flopped. 


way back, he would say a tew words to his wile. Mrs, Dunno’s 
laugh would peal out, echoed by her husband’s. Sometimes he 
merely patted his wile on the shoulder. Once at this sight 
Miss Whelkes wondered half-wistfully if a dull, uneventful, but 
hielded lite really was better than one fraught with dangers but 
shared with a comrade. Then she breathed a sigh of thankful- 
ie that she wasa single woman, lor she thought of the little 
Dunnos and the anxieties that children bring intheir train. Out 
f the five children that Mrs. Dunno had reared beyond baby- 
hood three had met their deuh by accident. 
were killed by an electric tram as they crossed the road hand-in- 
hand on their wav to school. A boy was drowned in the river, 
being swept off the steps where he was paddling by the wash of 


[wo little girls 


it passing steamer, 

Lut it was Miss Whelkes and not the mother who lived in 
apprehension concerning the late ol the other two. \ccidents 
many but not unto death did befal them. 

One day Mrs. Dunno would say, “ Last Toosday, when 
fommy ran after you with your umberella, miss, and you guy 
im a penny, what did ‘e do but swaller iton the way ‘ome, and 
we ‘ad to ‘ang ‘im hup by the feet and shake ‘im. Now, don’t you 
lret, miss; it was the best thing that could ‘ave ‘appened, 
because the penny rolled out of ‘im, and | was hable to buy 
. loaf of bread besides the two pennorth of stewed eels l was just 
roing oat to get for our supper, and oi course if Tommy ‘ad not 
swallered it 'e is that thoughtless ’e would ‘ave spent it on sweets 
Sorry to ‘ear that | needed ‘is penny for food ? 
Well, so ham 1, miss; but there! better times will come.” 

\nother day she would be regretting that Joe, her eldest 
born, had been sent to prison again for robbing a towl-house. 

"he’s the best lad that ever breathed, and when they let ’im 
ilone ‘e ‘elps me wonnerful with the washing, but has I've told 
the magistrate agin and agin, ’e suffers from creptomania, it’s 


’ ’ 
ilore e got ome 
5 


halways ‘ens, it’s never hanythink helse but ’ens, and I wish it 
could be somethink quieter like; but there! better times will 
come, for every time Joe comes out the folks around get dis- 
heartened about ke eping fowls, and soon there won't be hany leit 
for to tempt “im.” 

One day, on her way down the street, Miss Whelkes entered 
a tobacconist’s. The owner was sitting on the counter reading 
a piper, and hearing the rustle of a petticoat, he said, without 
looking up, ** Come back in half-an-hour, the winners are not out 
sae 

‘I only wish to buy some tobacco suitable for a working 
man,” said Miss Whelkes, in surprise. 

‘Beg your pardon, ma’am,” said the man, jumping up. 
‘l did not expect a customer; the women about here are 
a perfect nuisance, they nearly all lay their money on horses, 
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and come here to get the names of the winners for nothing, and 
if it is not horses it’s Limericks.” 

Miss Whelkes had never outgrown the childish habit of 
confiding her concerns to everyone, and before she left the 
tobacconist learned whom the tobacco was for. 

“Dunno’s wife is a woman in a thousand; she don’t 
gamble,” he assured Miss Whelkes. 

At her next visit, on asking Mr. Dunno if the tobacco had 
been to his liking, be replied, “ Thank you kindly, miss, but as 
you ask, it was that strong it took all the roof olf my mouth 
and I could not eat my victuals.” 

‘tT asked particularly in the shop down the road for the 
kind vou would like,” said Miss Whelkes, in dismay. 

‘**Ho! You bought it off Hadams, that hexplains; 'e ‘ates 
me,” said the blind man, with a delighted chuckle. 

“You see, miss, 'e’s that henvious of Dunno,” said Mrs, 
Dunno, with her hand on her hushband’s shoulder. 

* Envious!"’ thought Miss Whelkes, increlulously, as she 
looked at the maimed man sitting on a box on the floor, and 
compared him with the strong, upright Mr. Adams. 

This was the last Tuesday Miss Wheikes saw Mr. Dunno 
alive. Before the week was out pneumonia had claimed him 
for a victim. His burial club provided him with a grave, coflin 
and hearse, and Miss Whelkes hired a carriage to carry the 
mourners to the cemetery. 

It was bleak weather when the carriage emerged from mean 
streets, crossed the heath, and stopped at the foot of the hill to 
pick up Miss Whelkes before it wended its dilatory way to the 
cemetery on the top. Joe, who was enjoying a temporary spell 
of freedom, grinned affably at her from the coach-box ; squeezed 
be: ween him and the driver was Tommy, who looked ail eyes. 

“There is plenty of room for you both inside,” said Miss 
Wheikes, hastily; but Joe grinned wider, and the widow Dunno 
opened the door, explaining volubly, as she made room for Miss 
Wheikes by her side, ** The boys went on the box because, you see, 
miss, | was sure that you would be glad that these poor dears should 
‘ave the treat of a ride,” and she introduced the other occupants 
as ‘* the hupstairs lodger”’ and “ the lady next door.” 

The “hupstairs lodger” bad emptied a glass of water over 
Miss Whelkes’s head, and “the lady next door” had slammed 
the door in her face when she had once attempted to visit 
them; but it was ouly Miss Wuelkes who felt any embarrass- 
ment. The three women appealed eagerly to her to favour their 
several choices of a text to adorn Danno’s tombstone when it 
was put in its place. Mrs. Dunno hankered after ‘* (They) were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they were 
not divided.”” When Miss Whelkes ventured to suggest that it 
was hardly suitable, as Mrs. Dunno still lived, the latter argued, 
**It don’t do to be too pertickler about texts. Why, I read it 
hover the grave of month-old twins, and I lay that month-old 
hailing babies could never ‘ave been lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, ’owever much they were not divided in their deaths. But 
may be it do seem as though I was promising Dunno that I will 
be buried with ‘im in a ‘urry like. I wish I ’ad thought of 
hasking ‘im to choose one for ‘imself, ’im being a schollerd; but 
you shall choose, miss, and that will please us hall.” 

Miss Whelkes had to ask for time for reference, because the 
appropriate texts that she could remember were dismissed by 
the widow as being too short. ‘ You seg, they charges so much 
for hevery letter, and it looks mean to choose a short one.”’ As 
the carriage neared the cemetery gates, Mrs. Dunno’s face, 
which bad worn an expression of proud elation during the drive, 
became convulsed with woe, and she drew out a handkerchief 
deeply bordered with black. The “ hupstairs lodger” and ‘the 
lady next door” wept loudly in sympathy, and Miss Whelkes, with 
wet eyes, felt an hysterical desire to laugh. There was a large 
gathering round the grave—half Creektord seemed to be taking 
a day off. At the end of the service, the shivering crowd hastened 
to seek warmth and refreshment at various points on the route 
home. Perhaps it was the thought of one left in the dark and 
cold on the top of the hill that made nearly every member of 
it spare a coin for the collection to be given to the widow. 

Miss \Vhelkes had given’ up her seat in the carriage to 
another woman trom her district, and was walking home cold 
and depressed. She, too, was thinking of the blind man, and 
she wondered if the comforting words of the service were as 
visionary to Dunno dead as the * Better times will come” were 
to Dunno living. Had better times, indeed, come to him, or 
was he merely done with like a dead leaf? 

Halfway down the hill she was joined by Joe, who came 
out of The Jolly Huntsman. He explained that he wanted 
some exercise to get warm. Miss Whelkes was much too shy 
and afraid of hurting his feelings to refuse his escort, and she 
racked her brains to think of safe subjects to talk about. But 
Joe had no false shame; he looked to right and left, and 
remarked, reflectively, ‘* They keeps a tidy lot of ens about ’ere.” 

Then she did get courage to murmur that she hoped in the 
future, for his mother’s sake, he would keep out of trouble; and 
he promised heartily. ‘ Well, when it 'appens again, miss, [ 
won't be such a juggins as to get caught.” 
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Ihe next day Miss Whelkes heard to her dismay of a 
mishap to the home-going mourners. .\ motor-van on the 
heath had start'ed the horses, and they had taken the carriage 
along at a reckless pace, finally upsetting it by colliding witha 
lamp-post. Fortunately, no one was killed, but Tommy alone 
was unhurt. Miss Whelkes hastened to with Mrs. 
Dunno, and found that she had broken her collar-bone. One 
arm was strapped to her side, and with the other she was 
catching the clothes that Joe was putting through the mangle. 
“Joe’s been doing the washing; ’e dogs it that clever with ‘Is 
feet, and I’m all right, miss; it might ‘ave been worse.” 

When Miss Whelkes asked if she could do anything to 
help her, she replied: ‘Well, I did think that I would like 
come seed to sow on Dunno’s grave; ’e was fond of flowers, and 
kep ‘is pot of musk watered reg’lar; but, instead of musk, what 


condole 


I wants, and what is properer for graves, is Howers like them 
little lollipops c illed sixes and sevens.” 

Miss Whelkes had a great difficulty in translating this 
desire of Mrs. Dunno's into any flower known to her, but at last 
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she successfully hit upon Virginian stock. Ata further re quest 
ot Mrs. Dunno’s she did the sowing. 

Miss Wheikes had been away from her home for a month, 
so that alternoon district. A 
face met her at 104, Rose Cottages. widow had moved 
lower down the road, and the tobacconist, no 
longer Mrs. Dunno, but Mrs. Adams. When Miss Whelkes 
entered the shop her hands were seized by Mrs. Adams, who 
exclaimed with joy, ‘* Dear miss, me and Hadams are 
fortable. 


hastened down to her 
The 
lived with 


she new 


now 


SO COlInNn- 
lhe boys ’elp in the shop. ‘Tommy takes out papers 
and Hadams ‘as given Joe a fowl’ouse of ‘is own to mind, so you 


see better times ’ave come.” 


Pondering over this interview on the way home, Miss 
Whelkes decided that after looking upon the ex-widow’s face, 
she now understood the simile * wreathed in smiles,” and then 


thought that no doubt it was an excellent 
life to be able to make two men happy. 
maid to know what faithful love means,” 


the whole matter. 


thing in a woman's 
* But it takes an old 
was her conclusion ol 


W.S. 


BY SEA AND RIVER IN JAPAN. 


By Mrs. 


TAMIL! The name calls up one of the strangest and 
loveliest spots in Japan, a place where the orange trees 
seem to be in perpetual fruit, where warm winds blow 
almost all the year round, yet where the sea rolls in 
with unceasing thunderings, loud as on any Atlantic 
be drowned in their turn by the terrific roar of the 
geyser, which forth thrice in the twenty-four hours, 
clouding the air with its fierce white steam. On side ol 
the smooth curves of the bay the rocks run far out into the sea 

black, forbidding rocks, honeycombed with deep caves, where 


coast, to 
bursts 
either 


you can row through arched waterways, rough and crested by 
the everlasting breakers beyond, and come out into the sunshine 
again accompanied by huge sea-birds startled from their eyries 
by the passage of your boat. Your boatmen must 
fuily, for the depths are spiky with submerged crags running 


steer care- 


HvuGu 


FRASER. 


up to the daylight, here and there, in island spires, where scarlet 
lilies have taken root their flaming banners is 
the midday sun. That is in high summer; but if it be winter, 
the land may be clothed in sn »W, the sea is one stretch of trosty 
diamond and sapphire, softened in the foreground by clouds of 
surf that breaks over the rocks in pearly spray, bluish in the 
\nd 
to the outer world 
irees covered with the tiny 


and are waving 


! 


shade and rosy gold where it leaps high against the sun, 
behind you, through the 
runs low between groves of 


foot-hills, one road 
vreenest 
fiery globes of the Mandarin orange, 
warm and sheltered spol 
road winds through the ric 


which will only grow in 

Directly behind the town the other 
e-fields, up to the ruined temple au 
whose grove stands the oldest tree in japan, the vreat camphor 
tree, reputed to have lived for a thousand years Stull it flings 
out tent above tent of radiant verdure, though its base is so worn 
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apel has been made in the trunk, wi 
in rest and meditate on the superiority of 
t the grasses and ferns take more vari 

r pleasaunce in the world. I gathered 
rning; at the end of two hours my hands 
tired to count any more spear ape 
iunds with five fingers reaching up to be 
ered and curled, ferns that lay flat and 
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sharp as swords, grasses with black linings, grasses with crimson 
stripes —I had never realised the wonderful character and beauty 
of mere greenery till I sat on the ground under the great 
camphor tree of Atami and for once looked down instead of up 

as is the habit of the incorrigible lover of trees. No wonder 
that esrth clothes gratefully the venerable roots of this patriarch 
tree! Ages ago, the local wise men say, when the geyser tore 
its way up from the heart of the world, it belched its boiling 
i flcod into Atami Bay and killed 
all the fish, so that the people 
were desperate, seeing their live- 
lihood destroyed before their 
eyes. Then the good priest ot 
the temple, praying earnestly for 
his flock, threw a branch of the 
sacred tree on the sea, com- 
manding the boiling spring to 
return to earth and do no more 
damage. Instantly it obeyed; 
and | am sure that the priest, 
like a practical Japanese, took 
advantage of its submission to 
set reasonable hours for its 
bubblings up, for, since the 
memory of man, it returns every 
eight hours, filling the hundreds 
of water-pipes that are laid to 
carry it away and provide hot 
water for the inhabitants oi 
Atami at all hours, the original 
temperature being so high that 
it remains practically boiling till 
the next visitation. Once ina 
long while, when the under 
ground machinery has gone 
wrong, the geyser has to absent 
itself for a day or two; but this 
involuntary lapse is made up for 
by a continuous flow for several 
hours afterwards, just to fulfil 
its contract, so to speak. 
Indeed, the geyser has proved 
quite a benefit to Atami, its 
fame in curing rheumatic and 
nervous troubles drawing num- 
bers of visitors to the place at 
all times of the year. Without 
this help the seaside village 
would be very poor, for it has 
no special industries to fall back 
on, the valuable orange groves 
belonging chiefly to inland 
farmers. A little wood-carving 
and mosaic work are carried on, 
and most artistic objects are 
made out of the strong fern 
stems, which, when dry, turn a 
rich brown and are woven into 
fan-racks, boxes and so on. 
They are hardened in some way 
so as to be practically inde- 
structible ; but the pretty things 
are sold for such infinitesimal 
prices that their makers must 
carry on some other trade in 
order to live. The town is a 
straggling little place, apparently 
trying to get along the road to 
the temple; but the road leaves 
that on the right and makes 
straight for the mountains, 
bringing the traveller, after a 
long, steep climb, to the Ten 
Province Stone, a monument 
set to mark the spot whence ten 
provinces can be seen at once, a 
marvellous and never - to - be- 
forgotten view embracing bill 
and forest, winding rivers and 
green rice plains, the all- 
encircling sea and the peaks 
that lead at last to the feet of 
Fuji San. Dropping from here 
and wandering through a hun- 
dred aspects of the ever-varying 
Japanese scenery, there is a 
footpath to Miyanoshita; but 
one must leave Atami at day- 
break to reach that little warm- 
bath paradise before dark, and 
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THE SKY-ROOPED TEMPLE 


then one will be very healthily tired! The Atami fishermen 
are rough, rather saturnine fellows, accustomed to the 
hardest work and the most constant risks. They have to 
beat out a considerable distance for their catch, and the sea 
round those coasts is as capricious as a spoilt child, smiling at 
one moment and going into rages at the next. The boats keep 
pretty close together, and run to harbour (with an alacrity that is 
instructive as to the strength of the storms) at the first symptoms 
of a squall. So many have never come home at all! To these 
men the seais a personality, full of whims that must be bumoured, 
but capable of bestowing great benefits when propitiated. 
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Although Atami is but a short distance down the coast from 
Tokyo, change and progress have made but little way there. ‘The 
old beliets hold tenaciously, perhaps because they are really the 
oldest beliefs of all, and the men who wrest a living from the 
sea are those who come closest to the untamed elements in 
Nature, and, therefore, have more of the primeval man in their 
composition than any inland folk can retain. What can repre- 
sentative government and higher education do for the toilers of 
thesea? Their businessis with an element that laws cannot bind 
nor armies terrorise, that will smile or frown at its own mysteriou 


will, as it has smiled and frowned since the world began. So they 
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tt new instruction preach to those who lead easier lives 
than theirs, and they cling to the old observances which vive 
t m hope, and incidentally bring some vatety into their own 
rd lives, ust in the warmest moment of the long Japanese 
uumer a great religious festival is held in honour of the sea. 
It was my “i I rtune once to be present il this ceremony, and 
it has remaimed the most picturesque of all my Japanese 
For days beforehand the great triumphal cars were 

eing built up and decorated to carry bands of geishas; the 
lig drun were tightened up to give their most deafening 
ise; the streets were garianded with flowers from end to end. 
When night—and the full moon—came, the gilded, flower- 
mothered cat were drageed down the Street, Over the sands 
ind as far into the waves as the naked fishermen could stand. 
Phen flowers and offerings were flung on the waters to honour 
the deiti f the sea, who, in their turn, were expected to b es 
the cars, their occupants, the men who drew them and ail the 
families and interests of the strange old-world village. | 
remember that sake was flowing freely alterwards, and that 
the feasting ended with a gorgeous riot, which seemed like a 

; 1 


dream of the old Japan we poor moderns can never see. 
Very different from the deep-sea fisherman’s lite is that of 


the river and canal boatman. With its one sail set to catch the 

itiv constant breeze, his little craft winds in and out of the 
endl waterways that are never ruffled by off hore storms, and 
raws into snug shelter when the steady Japanese rain pours 
down. The inland boatman sees, perhaps, more of the country 
han any of his tellow-inhab:tants, and he has less trouble than 
nost of them in providing for his wants. The river fish are 
ither poor in flavour compared with those of the great “ Black 
Salt," as the local Gulf Stream is called; but they are readily 
cau wid turnish many a good meal. The Japanese are all 
! Lot fishing; it suits their patient, philosophic temperaments. 


| have heard prim, elderly Court ladies acknowledge that it was 
the one relaxation which gave them real ple asure, I am sure 


= 


they envied, as | olten did, the life of the river boatman, who, 
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never hurried in the delivery of his cargo of rice or straw, stones 
or earthenware, can cast his netted stone down for an anchor 
under the shade of a spreading tree, throw a line and wait for the 
elaidening nibble that is sure to come in time. It is hard to 
realise that the placid rivers of the plain have, in the mountains 
where they rise, been rushing torrents carrying all before them, 
The high lakes that feed them above Nikko and Miyanoshita 
and Ikao look very Nirvanas of calm jewelled beauty; but no 
sooner has the infant riil broken out on the mountain-side than, 
gathering force with every leap, it roars along over rocks and 
stones, so much in haste to reach its true home, the sea, that even 
at the quiet sunset hour, when ali else seems at peace and 
hushed, the stream is one froth of rosy foam dancing madly 
past the moraine of boulders its gambols have tossed on either 
side—like a youthful conqueror not counting the cost of his 
conquests. Yet a few hours later it spreads on pebbly bottoms 
between the rice fields without injuring one precious blade 
on its banks, and submissively carries whole fleets of the shallow 
junks, which play such an important part in the inland trade of 
the country. ‘These are usually the only homes of their owners: 
wife and babies live on the little deck by day and crawl under it 


to snuggle into the blue “futons” at night. Cooking, washing 


g, 
mending and nursing—all goes on undisturbedly as the boat glides 
past wooded shores where the pine branches sweep the water, 
and under bridges, where the mast must lie low to salute man’s 
handiwork and then rises proudly again to let the white sail 
swell in the breeze. And how graceful yet practical the junk 
sail is: made of separate strips laced together with cord, through 
whose openings the wind can pass, for the Japanese always 
works along the lines of least resistance; the sections, broad at 
the top and drawn together at the base, all fill on their own 
account and give a beautiful shell-like appearance to the craft. 
| remember being very much puzzled once by a whole string of 
these suowy nautilus sails moving apparently over dry land. It 
was a perlect summer evening, and the rice-fields were one 
carpet of emerald, where nine or ten white-winged boats seemed 
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Herbert G. Ponting. FISHING-JUNKS ON 
to be passing smoothly over their surface, shining like pearl 
against a wooded background beyond. As my train drew closer 
to the fleet I perceived that there was a low and very narrow 
canal dividing the fields; it disappeared as I was borne on, and 
the last I saw of my river boats was a procession of sails making 
straight across country tor Fuji San. A humorous imitation of 
this effect has been produced by an enterprising advertiser on 
the railway line between Tokyo and Yokohama, a line otherwise 
quite disfigured by gigantic posters, in the crudest colouring and 
the worst kind of taste. 1 forget the goods which this particular 
artist seeks to recommend to the public; but his poster takes the 
form of a procession of junks under full sail, set high above the 
flowery hedges that border the line. Each mimic sail bears a bold 
ideograph, even as the real ones so often do, and at a little distance 
the illusion is as complete as it is attractive. Only quite small craft 
may be rigged in the old way now—an artistic loss, but a measure 
of wisdom. The regulations demand that every vessel above a 
certain tonnage shall be rigged foreign fashion, and it is rare to 
meet real junks very far from land. They came out bravely, 
however, at the time of the battle of the Sea of Japan, whole 
fishing fleets putting themselves at Admiral Togo’s disposition 
and doing splendid work in rescuing Russian survivors trom the 
sinking battleships. Seeing that many of these boats are old 
and crazy and are only furnished with strips of coarse matting 
for sails, and that a tremendous sea was running at tie time, 
the fishermen showed a heroism and charity which have few 
parallels in history. All honour to them! So far as | know, 
honour has been their only reward. 


MISS PINK AND FOSEPH, 
' AT SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


E’S tumen to tea-party,” announced Miss Pink, as the teacher 
took her seat at the base of the triangle formed by the 
infant class 

The school-treat thus referred to had long been a 
shining constellation in the fiimament of Miss Pink and 
her contemporaries; the day was now approaching, and 

there danced continually before her imagination ambrosial visions of ‘take, 
dam, b’e’a-peacle, lollies and bistits” ad 4d. (ad /ib., be it understood, 
meaning ad Miss Pink’s /2d.). 

‘But, Nellie, you must try to think of something else now. 

I tell you all last Sunday about Joseph ?” 

** Jovis were a bad man.” 

** Jovis comed on a camel.” 

**The lions ate ’im up, but ’e weren’t afraid arn’t.” 


What did 
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This volley of information came from all sides, but Miss Pink’s soul was 
unattuned to Joseph for the nonce. 


sé 


** Me tan say a Psalm,” she remarked, irrelevantly, hear thee 
in the day of tubbud Ps 

“Allright, Nellie, you shall say that later; now tell me, what did 
Joseph have to wear?” 

** Jovis ’ad a plitty flock.” 

**Our Beechom doddled, an’ our Mam smacke!l ’im ’s marning, an’ ’e 
cried, ’e did.” 

** Jovis sor a starre,” proclaimed the cnorus. 

** Now, children, don’t all speak at once; listen to me; Joseph, you 
know, had a beautiful coat, and——” 


**Send thee ’elp fom the tantupy,” interpolated Miss Pink, intent on 
her Psalm. 

** My new ’at ’s coming a-Fridee,” said a fat jolly baby, in whose mind 
the word ** coat” had evidently roused a train of pleasant reflection 
to ‘**take the 


The subsequent determination on the part ot 


The teacher sighed. She had cheerfully consented 
subies”’ for a few Sundays 
the Babies to ** take” her 


try the effect of variety. 


had upset her calculations. She now decided to 


** Suppose you all say a hymn, What can you say, Nellie?” 


** Me tan say ‘ Bejoice, bejoice,’” was the encouraging answer. 


** That’s a good girl. llow does it go on ?” 
= sejoice, hejoice,” 

“Ves, goon; what number is it?” (Thisin a futile aside to a senior Baby. ) 

** Bejoice, bejoice,” repeated Miss Pink, absently, 

The chorus came again to the rescue. 

** Her don’t know no more arn’t.” 

** Her learns ‘ Now the day’ in day-stoo-ul.” 

At this juncture a bright thought seemed to strike Nellie. 

** Jovis falled down a well ’e did,” she remarked, with the air of having 
personally assisted at the catastrophe, 

** Never mind; we'll say the hymn now,” said the teacher, sternly 
repressing this retrograde tendency in the direction of Joseph. 

** * Now the day’s over steals a'ross the sty,’” was all that could be got 
out of Nellie, whose hymnology was of the impressionist order, ‘* Teddie 
Buck,” she continued, ** thee |’ain’t tumen to tea-party.” 

This unprovoked assault produced roars from the aggrieved Mr. 
Buckingham, aged four, a devoted slave of Miss Pink, the Merciless 

Some time elapsed before this outburst could be quelled, for the 
victim was inconsolable, the aggressor meanwhile surveying the scene with a 
detached jaunty air while she thoughtfully sucked part of an old boot-lace, 

** Now, children,” concluded the teacher, hearing with relief the ten- 
minutes’ bell begin to ring for service, ** remember what I told you to say 
last Sunday about playing with things in church. Say it all together now. 
*1f I—I + 

** If I takes anyfing to churts,” shouted the obedient Babies. 

* That's right. ‘I must keep it—in—my -’’ 

** Mus’ keep it in my——/focket.” 

** Hasn’t dot a pottet,” observed Miss Pink, who always liked to have 
the last word, Evirn HuGurs 
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Ht history of Saighton begins betore the Conquest, for 
it was amony the manors which passed early into the 
possession of the religious house of St. Werburge in 
Chester. Phat Wulfere, King of Mercia in the 
seventh century, founded a nunnery at Chester, and 

that his daughter, Werburge, became its Abbess, is mere legend. 
Lut to Chester there seems no doubt that the body of the sainted 
princess was translated from Hanbury in a.p. 875. What form 
the religious house to which it was broug t then took is not 
clear. It suffered severely at the hands of the Danes, and was 
re-established as a house of secular canons by Aéthelflaed, King 
I: lfred’s daughter and lady of the Mercians. Earl Leofric and 
Godiva his wife extended and enriched it, and the Domesday 
Surveyors found it a community occupying thirteen houses in 


the city and owning various manors in the neighbourhood, 
unong which was Saighton. Secular canons were by no means 
to the taste of the Continental Churchmen whom the Conquest 
brought into authority in England, and who were the religious 
mentors of the great barons. The lax Saxon communities were 
everywhere turned adrift, and their property, with much added 
besides, given to bodies of monks who professed the strict 
rule introduced and enforced by St. Benedict and his followers. 
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lt was some time before Chester fell fully under Norman sway, 
Hugh of Avranches, surnamed the Wolf, not having its earldom 
granted to him until A.p. 1071, and not for a score of years after 
that did he reform the monastery. The monk, Bradshaw, who 
was a lad when Abbot Ripley was building at Saighton, in 
his poem on St. Werburge, written in the first years of the 
sixteenth century, teils us that Hugh Lupus, ‘“ interiously 
lovynge holy religion,” sent to London for Anselm, who 
turned out the canons and introduced “ religious monkes pertect 
in lyvynge.” Not only were the old possessions, such as 
Saighton, confirmed, but 

Landes, rentes, libertes and great possession, 

ranches, fredoms, and privileges riall 

Were gyven mekely to that foundacion. 
Ifugh Lupus died in the odour of sanctity within the walls of 
the abbey, and was afterwards buried in the chapter house, and 
Richard, his son and successor, began well by “ augmentyng 
the foundacion.” But his wife Matilda, a daughter of Stephen 
of Blois, took to the evil ways of Jezebel, and cast envious eyes at 
the pleasant ** Naboth’s vineyard.” She 

Perverted ker husbande by her subtyll counsell 
To aske of the Abbot the manor-place of Saighton. 
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The Abbot and brethren, refusing to part with the ‘“ patri- their patron saint with weeping eyes. Theit prayer was 
mony of Christ,” incurred the deadly hatred of the Earl heard, and in due course 
and Countess. They were then in Normandy, but the Werburge appered to the sacristan alone 
‘bedyls of Belial” infected their hearts with venomous Sayinge: ‘** Ye may be joyfull in gol and mery : 
poison, and the y determined to hasten back to England Erle Richarde is drowned, your mortall enemy !” 
to effect the monastery’s ruin. So the Abbot and monks, She had taken drastic measures to compass the saving of her 
their herte plonged in wo and misery,” called upon favourite foundation, for, as we know, the heir to the throne 
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To the west are the statue of the Virgin and ortel window with wol/-head badge on curbel, 
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many of the great barons were on board the White Ship 
h Lar! K ire 
‘) I vi t remedy tht fyn 
Ine i ! rst all in dre 
I her felisl were turned all undr 
hus Bradshaw, the monk, gives to Saighton Grange the proud 
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position of having been the cause of a change of dynasty 
in England and of the new ownership of many of its greatest 
estates! It needs a strong dose of medizval faith to accept 
this connection between the tragedy of the year 1120 and the 
possession ol Saighton; but as it is the only occasion of that 
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manor’s appearance on the great stage of our history it 
calls for mention in its chronicles. For the rest, these are 
obscure. ‘The Abbey of St. Werburge grew in wealth and 
dignity, and its Abbot was mitred. He was, therefore, in the 
position of a baron of the realm, and much secular entertainment 
was expected of him both in Chester itself and at the three country 
houses which he had in the 
neighbourhood. After some 
further trouble with the 
barons of Malpas, who for a 
time intruded themselves into 
it, “the Abbots of St. Wer- 
burge appear to have enjoyed 
entire possession of Saighton 
Grange and Manor, and occu- 
pied it, as, by an early charter 
of one of the Earls of Chester, 
they were bound to do, in 
great state. This charter 
directed them to have three 
manor houses fitted up in a 
state to receive the Abbot's 
retinue, and to be the seats 
of Courts. Oratories were 
also established there by 
license from the bishop of 
Lichfield; and by a license 
for fortifying, it appears that 
‘Sutton, Salghton and Ince’ 
were then the three principal 
manorial residences of the 
Abbot.” This licence to 
crenellate was granted to 
Henry de Sutton in 1399, but 
such small portion ot pre- 
Reformation work as remains 
at Saighton belongs to 
the close of the fifteenth 
century and was the work 
of Simon Ripley. This 
building Abbot certainly did 
not allow the grass to grow 
under his feet. His rule did 
not begin till 1485, and he 
was buried in St. Mary’s 
Warwick in 1492. He seems 
to have found the abbey 
buildings in a bad state of 
repair, and most especially 
the great church itself, now 
the cathedral. He largely 
re-edified the nave, at least in 
its upper part, and his en- 
twined initials appear on the 
capitals of several of the 
columns. The same device 
appears on a stone slab which 
was dug up in the chapter 
house during restoration work. 
Here it is placed beneath the 
carving of a wolf’s head, and 
as the Wolf Earl was buried 
in the chapter house it was 
thought to have something to 
do with him. The initials 
“S.R.,” however, connect it 
with Ripley, who lived four 
centuries later, and of whose 
reburial of Llugh Lupus there 
is no record or tradition. 
Moreover, the wolf’s head was 
not used as merely the per- 
sonal badge of the founder of 
the Benedictine house, but as 
one of the devices appertain- 
ing to that house and _ its 
abbots, and it occurs on the 
bosses of the groined roof of 
the cloister in connection with 
the initials of Thomas Mar- 
shall, their builder. It is not, 
therefore, correct to call it, as 
has been done, “ Ripley's 
crest,” though he may have 
used it freely both at. Chester 
and Saighton. At the latter place it appears on the surviving 
gatehouse. This building faces south, but importance was 
evidently attached to the westward view. The old roadway, 
or track, from the south up to Chester probably ran high 
on the elevated bank of the river Dee. Saighton lies 
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some way from the river to the east, and four miles south of 
Chester. The land is flat, but Saighton is on a rise of the 
ground, and has a wide outlook, especially from its upper floors 
and towards the Dee. - The west side of the gate-tower, therefore, 
was decorated with features interesting to those without and 
convenient for those within. Its crenellated parapet was here 
fitted with a canopied niche, which still shelters the statue of 
the Virgin. The upper floor has great four-light windows 
to both south and west, while below that, on the western 
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side, is a quite delightful oriel continued as a corner window. 
It is on the bracket which supports this oriel, and arranged 
as the mantling of a human head, that we find the wolf's 
head badge. The central southern window on this floor is small, 
for the portcullis, whose groove remains, worked up in the room in 
front of it. The condition of this tower is admirable. It is built 
of the pleasant local red sandstone, whose only fault is that it 


often wears away too readily under the influence of time and 
weather. But not so here. There is a rounding of 
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Copyright. 
HOW FPLEET IS TIME? I 
building, once extensive, synchronous and sympathetic, is now a 
The red tone, still warm, though mellowed, is a mere exiguous remnant welded into a house whose Gothic archi- 
and greys of the moss and lichen. A tecture and whose general form and disposition are uncompro- 
architecture of the first With the Reformation came the 
the patrimony of 


softening of contours, but no obliteration of detail or destruction 


of line, 
misingly middle Victorian. 
and general destruction of 
Thomas Clerke was made Abbot merely for the 


background to the green 
more entirely desirable examp! 
ludor reign does not survive, and the pleasure in beholding it is 
only mitigated by the remembrance that what was once prt ota 


e of the 
wide scattering 


St. Werburge. 
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purpose of surrendering the 
monastery to the Crown and re- 
ceiving the appointment of dean 
in the new cathedral establish- 
ment, for whose endowment 
part of the estates was reserved. 
Saighton was not among these, 
and the Manor and the Grange 


fell into different hands. The . 
latter was obtained by the 
Calveleys of Lea. Lea is 


near to Saighton, and both 
now form part of the parish 
of Churton Heath, which was 
cut, in 1868, out of the parish 
of St. Oswald’s in Chester. 
Now, St. Oswaid’s in Chester 
was for long the south transept 
of the minster. The monks dis- 
liked the arrangement and, at 
one time, provided the 
parishioners with another place 
of worship. But Abbot Ripley, 
either freely or under pressure, 
allowed them back, and is said p 
even to have rebuilt the tran- 
sept for them. It was screened 
off from the rest of the minster, 
and remained the parish church 
until r880. Though four miles 
away, Saighton, Lea and all 
the wide heathland around 
seem to have formed part of 
this parish, but to have been provided with a chapel on the 
heath—and therefore known as the “Capella super Bruera”’ 
—whose Norman origin exhibited itself most interestingly il 
somewhat ruinously until the nineteenth century ‘“ restorer” 
worked his will. Here some of the Calveleys were buried, 
and the widow of the last of them presented the chapel with 
a Bible in 1670. The Calveleys were an old Cheshire family, 
and of Sir Hugh Calveley the county has ever been proud. 
He greatly distinguished himself both on sea and land during 
the warsot Edward I|I.and is one of Froissart’s heroes. His 
descendants continued at Lea, and added Saighton Grange to 
their possessions after the Abbey of St. Werburge had ceased 
to be. They held it till Commonwealth times, but did not 
maintain it in its original condition either in size or character. 
No doubt it had been quadrangular, and its court was 
entered through Ripley’s gatehouse. That it was, with its 
outlying farmery and other buildings, of great extent is proved 
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by the digging up of foundations, which is the inevitable 


commencement olf any operation of garden extension. Pictures 
dating from the early part of the nineteenth century uch as 
that engraved in Ormerod's ‘‘ History of Cheshire '’—show 
Saishton to have then consisted of the rehandled southern 


side of the original quadrangle; that is, of Ripley's gatehouse 
standing in the centre, and a short range of shallow buildings 


on either side. The western of the two limbs shows much 
brickwork in its upper part, and ends in a shapely gable, 
curved and coped, of Jacobean character. A ruinous house 


must, therefore, have been lessened in size, but conveniently 


re paired towards the end of the tenure of the Calveleys, whose 


pedigree, in Ormerod, ends in the seventeenth century. Cheshire 


gentry were, as a rule, notable’ Royalists and suflered 
much, Phe Parliamentary party took possession of Saighton 


Grange, and the sequestrators sold it to Charles Walley, 
a Chester publican; and, though the ownership passed 
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from his descendants a century later, farming tenants o1 of Earl Grosvenor, the son and heir of the first Duke, on 
the name occupied it until more recent times—indeed, the his marriage in 1874 with a daughter of the tenth Earl of 
name survives in the village to this day. The next family to Scarborough. Here her son, the present Duke, was born, and 
own the Grange was that of here her first husband died in 
Cunlitle. Foster Cunliffe, a 1884. Since then the Countess 


Grosvenor has become the wife 
of the Right Hon. George 
Wyndham, M.P., but she has 
retained Saighton as her 
country residence, and has grad- 
ually developed the gardens to 
the high pitch of excellence 
which our illustrations exhibit. 
The old pictures of which we 
have spoken show Saighton as 
a farm, with a rough toad in 
front and untidy yards around. 
Gardens Were absent and had 
to be commenced de novo. The 
site and soil present some diffi- 
culties to the garden-maker and 
to the garden grower. The 
greater part of the available 
ground lay on the slope to the 
south side of the house. It 
was bare of trees—of which, 
however, there were plenty 
scattered in the neighbouring 
meadows-—was open to the full 
force of the south-west gales, 
and, being on the entrance side 
of the house, was totally devoid 
of seclusion. L[nclosure, there- 
tore, was the chief necessity, 
and the first garden planning 
took the form of two yew- 
hedged plats, and a third open 
to the south. The slope of the 
ground admitted of the amenity 
and distinction of flights of 
steps, and our illustration, taken 
from the lowest plat (whose 
paved circle and sundial form 
the foreground) and carrying the 
eye up the stairways, through 
the openings in the hedges and 
on to Ripley’s gate-tower, will 
set up. Later on it was added be acknowledged to offer a most 
to, and became the residence Copyright SWEET LAVENDER. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” fascinating garden picture. The 


godson of Charles II., was a 
wealthy Liverpool merchant, 
who represented his town in 
Parliament. Ile was an old 
man when he bought Saighton 
in 1755, and died three years 
later. Ilis son and successor 
was soon after created a 
baronet. Though they probably 
never used the place residen- 
tially, the earlier baronets are 
described as “of Saighton.” 
But Sir Foster Cunliffe, who 
was born in the year when 
Saighton was purchased, su 

ceeded in 1778 and lived till 
1534, appears as being ‘of 
\cton.” Acton, still the seat of 
the family, is near Wrexham. 
It is a fine house of the Adam 
period, and so dates from Sir 
loster’s time. Saighton ceased 
to be of importance to the Cun- 
liffes, but its nearness to Chester 
and to Eaton Hall (which is 
just on the other side of the 
Dee) made it desirable to the 
Grosvenors. The second Mar- 
juess of Westminster became 
possessed not only ol the 
Grange, but of the manor and 
manorial rights of Saighton, 
which had been severed from 
the Grange at the Dissolution. 
He died in 1869, but eight years 
before that he rebuilt the house 
from designs furnished by Mr. 
kX. Hodkinson. Every vestige 
of old work except the gate- 
house was swept away and new 
buildings, more or less copying 
the Early Tudor style, were 
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yew hedges are now of great height 
and afford entire protection to the two 
rose gardens which they fully enfold, 
and northern shelter to the bushes and 
herbaceous plants in the third section 
lying below. This opens out on to the 
lawns on each side and to further 
flower borders, both wind and view 
being pleasantly broken by the rambler 
roses which occupy the well-placed 
trellises. Old bits of stone wall have 
also been brought into use as a backing 
from wind and weather, and further 
hedges have been set round another 
enclosure, lying east of the older ones, 
and called the “ Saints’ garden.” It 
is brick-paved and set out in alleys, 
squares and shaped beds. Its planting 
has been carefully arranged to em- 
phasise the canonical calendar, 
although the vagaries of our climate 
may sometimes interfere with the regu- 
lar unfolding of some special flower on 
each succeeding Saint’s day in accord- 
ance with the plan and purpose of the 
designer. The sundial, which appears 
in several of our views, recalls the 
recent destruction of one of the plea- 
santest architectural points of the 
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Lower Thames. Old Kew Bridge 
was built before the days of tram- 
lines, and would not accommodate 
them, But tram-lines are a modern 


fore- 
Just 
Rochester 


improvement which cannot be 
gone, and Kew Bridge had to go. 
as the balusters of old 
Bridge were used by Dickens and 
his contemporaries as pedestals for 
their dials, so have the flotsam and 
jetsam from Kew found kindly har- 
bourage, and given added feature in 
many a garden to-day. That at Saigh- 
ton, however, was only temporarily set 
in what was intended as a fountain 
basin, and has this spring been moved 
on to a more apt base in the paved 
garden. The paved garden lies west 
of the house, which forms its eastern 
boundary, and is a pleasant expanse 
of old red sandstone flagging (gathered 
here and there from old farm buildings 
about the estate), broken by square 
beds, where mauy a plant finds rich 


sustenance and a happy home. The 
soil, however, is light, and_ sits 
Shallowly on the rock. Moreover, 
the summer sun pours down with 
Exceptional force on the open site 
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of Saighton, and _ therefore 
the summer is not 
when Mr. English, 
Lady Grosvenor’ able 
lieutenant and abettor in her 
gardening schemes, thinks most 
highly of his charge. In spring 
and autumn, however, it fully 
repays all his thought and care, 
and exhibits an expanse ol 
luxuriating vegetation and 
bright flower. A walk of young 
cut limes forms a pleasant line 
at the top of the paved garden, 
and beyond this, on a bulb 
line of old 
this enclosure 


the season 


who 18 


set bank, is a 
trees dividing 
from the oid garden, 
whose flower borders and fruit 
trees are retained, but 
utilitarian 
grassed over as a background 
for further bulbs. Bulbs, 
avain, are the feature of an 
old disused way, no doubt 
the mediaval approach to the 


Grange, which, between high 


kitchen 


whose 


squares are now 


banks and dotted with ancient 
oaks, carries the garden wan 
derer far away to the south, 


and gives him the sensation 
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f solitary aloofne and pastoral charm. Wouid that old 
Simot Kipley, from the amply windowed room which he 
» well contrived on the upper floor of his tower, could 
k down upon the gay scene below. He would at once 
mit that, though he stands out among his successors at 
Salgvhtor i fare princeps ww the domain of irchitecture, the 
present lady of the Grange triumphs in horticulture, and 
ises all the garden-lore and garden plants which are new 
nee his day with intelligent skill and delicate feeling. re 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Due BeLLrLowrrs 


lil’ kk are few more interesting flower families than the 
Campanulas or Bellflowers, and the kind represented 
in the illustration of Campanulas at Stratton Park 
is the Chimney Bellflower, known as C. pyramidalis, 
which is one of the most useful of greenhouse plants, 

d is also most welcome in the mixed border. ‘Two distinct 


vist, one with white and the other with blue flowers, and 
rol ed certain variations occur, but nothing startling as far as 


my experience goes. The illustration shows the stateliness of 
the plant, the tall, straight flower-lined stem and great vigour. 
Masses of bloom crowd on the stem, and a conservatory filled 
vith such specimens is a picture of refined and_ beautiful 
colouring. llow great is the contrast between this giant 


of Campanulas and the little C. pusilla, though, naturally, 
onsiderable resemblance exists between the two, as one would 


expect from the relationship. As | have mentioned before, and 
do so again without fear of unnecessary repetition, the way to 
yrow this Campanula is to sow the seed in a cool frame in March, 
Hist mnomtening th coilas wate applied after sowing 1s likely to 
wash the seeds, which are very small, out of the pans. Cover the 
eed-pan with a glass or sheet of paper until germination has taken 
place, and when large enough prick out the seedlings 2in. apart 
nto shallow pans of fine oil. When established place the 
plants in a cold frame, and pot them off singly into either 3in. ot 
yin. pots, transferring them to 6im. or 7in. size in August. A 
old frame or greenhouse will be sufficient during winter, when 
little watering is needful, as too much moisture results in 
damping off,” to use a common gardening phrase. Give 


the final potting into gin. or toin. pots in April, and 
use good loamy 
ol mixed with a 
littl wood — ash, 
placing some well 
decayed ture 
over the crocks in 
the bottom of the 
pots as drainage. 
{ h« 
sulninel place thre 


During 
plants in a 
sheltered corner, 
and, if possible, 
plunge the pots in 
oal ashes to kee p 
the soil cool, at 
the same time 
preventing wornis 
from entering to 
disturb the drain- 
age, so necessary 
a factor in the 
uccessful cultiva 
tion of most 
lowers. \nothet 
point in the treat 
ment ot so 
Vigorous a_ plant 
Is to keep the 
stems well staked 
and to pick off 
decaying flowers 
to prolong the 
display. 

When this 
Campanula is to 
be used in the K. Mason G 
open garden, its 
value for making groups of colour must not be overlooked, a 
group perhaps of blue or of the white forms, either separate or 
mixed, lhe colours associate well together, both being of 
exceptional purity. I have seen them planted with delightful 
results among evergreen shrubs, and perhaps this is the most 
satisfactory way, the stems receiving support, while the contrast 
of evergreen foliage is grateful to the eye. I mean use them 
much in the same way as the Michaelmas Daisy or Starwort,. 
clouds of colour rising from a mass of green foliage. This is 
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bringing in a sense the flower garden to the woodland. Writing 
of this Campanula naturally reminds one of other specic 
and varieties in the family. There is, for instance, C 
lactiflora, which has milk white flowers and is just th 
flower for the woodland, such as I have’ suggested in 
the case of C. pyramidalis. It makes a delightful group, and my 
first experience of it was in the new garden of the Roya 
Horticultural Soc lety at Wisle Vy; the late Mr. G. F. Wilson, 
who then owned it, planted this Bellflower near a path leading 
to the cottage on the hill, and no better place could have been 
chosen. ‘The little path was full of colour, and the bees made 
music; they like this English wilding. I should have thought 
that so beautiful a flower would have been more frequent in ou 
gardens. Then there are the dwarfer kinds, which we associate 
more with the rock garden than the woodland or border—C. car- 
patica, fragilis, isophylla and the variety alba, neither of which 
is very hardy; portenschlagiana, the deep purple pulla, one of 
the most difficult of all to grow; pusilla and its white form called 
alba, and the exquisite variety of our wild Harebell, C. scheu 
chzeri. One must not forget the company of Campanulas, 
if we may so use the word, to which C. persicifolia belongs, 
C. latifolia macrantha, C. pyramidalis and C. grandis, and one 
of the best of suburban flowers is C. glomerata dahurica, which 
is of the deepest blue; its clusters appear profusely on the 
plants and it seems to grow in the most ordinary soils and 
positions. C. 


A Beaurivut New Hyprancead (I. ARBORESCENS GRANDIFLORA), 
rilIS Hydrangea promises to become a thoroughly good decorative plant, 
and one likely to attain a popularity equal to that of its near relative, II 
paniculata grandiflora, Tne typical HH. arborescens is a native of the Eastern 
United States, and has been grown in this country since 1736. The flowers 
are nearly all fertile, the large sterile ones which form the showy part of the 
inflorescence of a [lydrangea being limited to a scattered few around the 
outside of the head or clustengalp the variety grandiflora these sterile 
blooms are sufficiently numerous form a large, compact head, Thus, 
compared with the type, this variety occupies a position analogous to that of 
H. paniculata grandiflora, 

Tue LirrinG AND REARRANGEMENT OF DAFFODILS 
Groups and culonies of Narcissus of Daffodils that have occupied the 
same site over a long period, and consgquently have grown into a dense 
mass, often develop into a pli wie A area, and this is more 
can enrich the soil 


pronounced upen light and porous soils. Itis quite true we 
to a suthcient extent 
by annual top- 
dressing in order to 


replace the gor x] ness 
abstracted by the 


growing crop, but 
then we have the 
overcrowding to deal 
with. It is not 
advisable to interiere 
with these subjects as 
long as they do well 
and flower regularly 
and profusely; but 
immediately deteriora- 
tion sets in—and it 
will, of course, be 
very graduai and 
scarcely noticeable at 
first—-steps should be 
taken to give them a 
new lease of life by 
lifting, sorting and 
replanting, not for 
getting to add new 
soil to the sites, in 
addition to a small 
quantity of spent 
stable manure being 
incorporated during 
the digging opera- 
tion. Messrs. Bart 
and Son of Long 
Ditton, whose Daffo- 
dils and Tulips have 
been very beautiful 
this year, lift nearly 
the whole of their 


stock every season, 


BELLFLOWER. Copyright beginning when the 
foliage has thoroughly 
matered and ripened. This is by no means necessary or advisable in a 


private garden, and as it is found that the majority of the Narcissi 
increase in beauty and thrive in luxuriant fashion for a number of years 
if planted in a fairly retentive loam without disturbance, this condition 
should be provided at the outset. Where the natural soil is porous 
and light a foot depth of loam should be added, On the other hand, 4 
very heavy loam, resting upon clay, is prejudicial to their well-being and 
longevity. In this case suflicient leaf-mould and soil from underneath 
the potting bench to raise the sites 6in, above the surrounding level 
will be a distinct advantage. There will be plenty of time between the 
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lifting and replanting to thoroug] ly prepare the ground, as it matters little 
when they are placed in position between the end of August and the end 
of October. Before this they should be laid out thinly and overhauled, the 
offsets being removed, whick will supply vigorous flowering stock in a couple 
of years. The best place for tiem is rows in the reserve garden. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Crown IMPERIALS DyING Cur, 
Sir,—About four years ago I planted a number of Crown Imperials in 
grass; they flowered well the first year, but have gone steadily back ever 


THE PASSING OF 


NE cannot but regret that the human race has obeved, 
all too thoroughly, the mandate, “ Possess the 

earth and subdue it,’ for, in so far as the animal 

world is concerned, this work of subjection has 

been done so well as to result in the extermination 
of a vast number of most 
interesting and valuable 
birds and beasts. <A survey 
of man’s handiwork, both 
“civilised” and savage, in 
this relation during the past 
three centuries reveals a 
story calculated to shock 
even the most callous; while 
more sensitive minds are 
filled with a sense approach- 
ing disgust and loathing at 
the barbarities which have 
all too frequently accom- 
panied this work of exter 
mination. Among the larger 
mammals which find a 
place only on the long roll 
of departed species we must 
soon reckon the elephant 
seal. This most remarkable 
creature, the giant among 
the seals, was at one time 
to be met with in vast herds 
along the whole length of the 
Pacific Coast of America, 
from North to South, 
whence they passed to the 
South Shetlands, and turn- 
ing northwards peopled the 
Falklands and South 
Georgia. They further 
colonised Tristan da Cunha 
in the South Atlantic, and 
spread thence into the 
Indian Ocean, finding con- 
genial homes in the Crozets, Kerguelen and Heard Island. 
Emigrants from the Pacific Coast of America in due time 
strayed to the Marquesas and other South Sea Islands, and to 
the Macquarie and other islands south of New Zealand. 

Then came the sealers, who, for the sake of hides and oil, 
pursued these harmless creatures during the eighteenth and early 
part of the mineteenth century with relentless energy and 
diabolical « ruelty, the details of which we will spare our readers. 
One after another of these numerous and_ thickly-populated 
colonies was wiped out, till at last but a remnant is all that 
remains alive on the face of the earth to-day. This remnant is 
represented by a few pairs in the Antarctic regions, and some 
hali-dozen pairs, perhaps, near the Northern extremity of the 
range of this animal. The Southern elephant-seals, it should be 
remarked, are regarded by naturalists as forming a distinct sub- 
species, though hardly to be distinguished from the Northern 
form known as the Californian sea-elephant. Of this Northern 
form, as we have just remarked, it is possible there may be left 
some half-dozen pairs, the survivors of a small colony which was 


HEAD 


discovered a few months ago on the Island of Guadeloupe off the 
coast of California. One of the collectors of the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild, hearing of this discovery, with commendable prompti- 
tude hurried off to the island to secure what will probably be the 
last specimens available for the purposes of scientific study. We 
say commendable promptitude advisedly, for had he not gone they 
would assuredly have fallen a prey to the sealers. How necessary 
this course of action was may be judged from the fact that this 
huge animal is totally unrepresented in most of the museums of 
the world. Until some four or five years ago the only stuffed 
specimen in existence was that in the museum at San Francisco, 
which was destroyed by the earthquake. But just before this 
catastrophe the Hon. Walter Rothschild man ied to secure a 


fine male from the Falklands, which he generously presented to 
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since, until now they are only a few inches high. This seems to point to the 
fact that these handsome flowers are a failure unless planted yearly, which is 
a somewhat expensive process.—R. W. 

[Our experience is the same as yours. Crown Imperials are not a 


success in grass. We confess to having no very strong love for the flower, 
which is handsome, it is true, but the odour from the plants when 
appearing in spring is offensive; it is also impossible to cut the spikes 
for the house for the same reason. We like to see groups in the spring 
border; there is an old-world lock about the stately stems, especially so 
in the case of the pure yellow lutea, which is the finest variety of all in 


our opinion, —ED. | 


THE ELEPHANT-SEAL. 


the museum, together with the skeletons of two nearly adult 
males. 

Of the recently-captured specimens of the Northern repre 
sentatives of this animal just referred to, Mr. Rothschild has 
presented the skins and skeletons of a male and female. lhe 
skins, superbly mounted in 
the studios of Mr. Rowland 
Ward, have now been 
plac ed in the gallerie s of the 
Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington, where 
for generations to come they 
will remain as masterpieces 
of the taxidermic art, pre 
senting as they do a mat 
vellous rendering of one 
of the strangest creatures 
which have ever lived. The 
head of the male here re 
produced shows at a glance 
the chief peculiarity of this 
now practically extinct 
animal—to wit, the long, 
pendant snout, from which 
the name elephant-seal 1s 
derived. ‘This snout, or 
trunk, is developed only in 
the bulls and, like the sack 
on the head of the hooded 
seal—a_ first cousin of the 
elephant seal—is capable of 
being inflated to a consider- 
able size during moments of 
By the 
old sealers this trunk was 
revarded as a rare table 
delicacy, passing under the 


great excitement. 


name of ‘*snottes.”” The 
late Professor Moseley, 
commenting on the awlul 
havoe wrought by sealers 
on the great herds of elephant-seals which at one time 
congregated on Kerguelen Land, remarks that a party of 
English sealers landing here slew great numbers, and boiling 
down the blubber obtained therefrom stored it up in casks 
They found it impossible, however, to convey these casks to the 
ship, so, piling them up, they set fire to them, thereby hoping 
to drive off the survivors to some spot where they could more 
conveniently be killed ! 


MALE. 


It appears to be many generations ago 
since these animals contrived to reach maturity, sinee the 
largest specimens killed during recent years are far below the 
stature attainable by really old bulls, which measured as much 
as 30ft. in length. The females are, or were, perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, rarely more than half the length of the 
males, and lack the pendant snout. Beside the full-grown 
elephant-seal the largest sea-lions and walruses are mere 
pygmies, 

As to the food of the elephant seal but little is known, but 
it appears to have consisted mainly of cuttle-fish and other 
mollusca and seaweed. This diet seems to have been very 
fattening, forming a layer of blubber, under the skin, of enormous 
thickness. A diet of this kind would account for the degenerate 
character of the teeth, for, though the canines were large, the 
rest of the teeth were mere pegs, barely cutting the gums. 
Although in many respects the elephant-seals resemble the 
sea-lions, such as in the greatly superior size of the bulls, and 
in many of thew habits, they are structurally more nearly allied 
to the seals. And nowhere is this more obvious than in the 
form of the hind limbs, which, as in the case of the true seals, 
are quite useless as organs of locomotion on land. Keduced 
to a pair of backwardly directed “ flippers” with the soles turned 
inwards, they are quite incapable of being turned forwards, 
owing to the shortness of the leg. Why is it that youny 
elephant-seals are born into the world g irbed in funereal black ? 








As al tn e remembered, the livery of young animals 
reminiscent « the livery worn by their remote ancestor at 
ist, this 1s the case where the coloration of the young differs 

ret ( n that of the adult Young pigs are striped, young 
er are spotted, young foxes are smoke-coloured--—suggesting a 
oll-like ancestor—and most young seals are white, or, at least, 

ivory-coloured. It is possible, of course, that the livery of some 
you anima may have been spe ially developed to afford them 
prot on a Mist pr ing enemies during such times as thie 


THE BACK 


NC] again British troops horse, 
foot and artillery have hurried 
westward through the heated 
defiles of the Khyber Pass. This 
time they were rapid enough to 

drive the menacing swarms of Afghans into 


headlong flight; but we have not always been 

swift in tightening our grip upon the Khyber. 
When the frontier tribesmen rose eleven vears 
ago, we abandoned it, to our shame, without 


hiring a single shot. There was no strong man 
of decisive will at Peshawar in the moment of 
crisis, and we left the tribal levies to uphold 
the honour of England in the fortified post at 
Landi WKotal. Those who escaped cried scorn 


upon us as they flocked towards Jamrud. Such 
black days should be remembered not less than 
the glowing stories of heroism and victory with 
which our frontier records teem. We need on 
the Indian frontier, as in all India, resolute men 
who are not afraid to face responsibility in the 


hour of danger. But the bitter lesson of 1897 
was not wholly wasted, and the Khyber is 
probably as safe to-day as we can evet expect 
it to be. Many people who have not visited 


the Khyber think of it as a narrow cut in a 
vigantic rampart of mountains guarding the 


north-western confines of India. That is by Viss M. Lees 
no means the case. If it is the back door of 
India, it is a kind of inner back door. The real mountain 


barrier that guards the approach to India from the north 
west les beyond the Khyber in Afghanistan, on the other 
ile of the Afghan city of Jelalabad. That barrier is far 
higher than the Khyber, and is pierced by an infinitely more 
vloomy gorge known as the Jagdallak defile. In the grim 
recesses of Jagdallak the remnants of a British army were 
slaughtered by the \fyhans in 1542. One man out of all the 
british host escaped from the “ Pass of Death” and rode, faint, 
exhausted and covered with wounds, through the gates of 
lelalabad. His tragic arrival with his terrible news has been 
immortalised by Lady Butler in a picture which still serves as a 
warning not to meddle unduly with Afghan affairs. The Khyber, 
then, is an inside postern, if the term can be permitted. It is not 
a very high pass, for in its length of thirty-three miles it only rises 
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parents may be for wing for to xl, or when oblige d to seek safety 
in flight. And it may be that some such factor has determined 
the dress of the baby elephant-seal. But there is little hope that we 
shall ever be able to solve this question now, for the elephant-seal 
before long will have gone the way of the Pacific walrus, Steller’s 


sea-cow, the sea-otter and a dozen or so more ot the victims of 


man’s over-reaching greed. The goose that laid the golden egg 
has appeared in many guises, and man, in his haste to grow rich, 
has never recognised the fact. W. P. Pycrarrt. 


INDIA. 





A REFRACTORY CAMEL. Copyright 
1,700ft. The mountains which flank it do not rise at any point 
beyond 3,000! t. It is not even a continuous gorge, for at some 


points it broadens out into a valley of considerable width. Yet 
it is, perhaps, the most famous pass in the world, and in Asia it ts 
certainly the most important. Horde after horde of conquerors 
of India have swept through it to raid the rich cities of the 
Punjab and the Ganges watershed. Every foot of the way has 
been dyed with blood. lritish armies have fought through the 
pass three times, and may have to do so again; yet we are only 
the latest in the long line of possessors of India. Curiously enough, 
Alexander the Great never came through the Khyber, as is often 
supposed. He entered India from the direction of Chitral, and 
though he sent a division towards the Khyber, the force really 
marched along the line of the Kabul River well to the north of 
the pass. It is strange to think that Alexander himself fought in 
that very Mohmand country 
which Sir James Willcocks is 
quartering to-day in search ol 
truculent Pathans. 

From Peshawalt to 
Jamrud, at the mouth of the 
pass, is a distance of a dozen 
miles over rough, bare country. 
in recent years the railway has 
been carried as far as Jamrud, 
but there will never be a line 
through the Khyber. The 
drop at the other end is too 
steep, at the point where 
Afghanistan is reached. On 
that still distant day when 
locomotives traverse the 
Ameer’s dominions, and pas 
sengers enter the Calais express 
at Calcutta, the railway will 
follow an easier alignment 
along the Kabul River. lt 
will take the old route of 
Alexander's troops. <A_ line 
has, in fact, been already con 
structed for a little ‘distance 
along the river valley, but the 
work is now almost stopped. 
The frontier tribesmen do not 
like it, and the border Afghans 
regard it with apprehension. 
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Not so the Ameer. That amiable but touchy potentate was 
probably quite sincere when he said in India that he would 
like to have railways in his country, but feared that his 
people would object. From Jamrud the road dives suddenly 
into the brown hills, and almost before the visitor is aware 
of it he is in the classic precincts of the Khyber. The 
surface of the road is good and the gradients easy, for this is 
the only route in the North-West by which field guns can be 
taken into Afghanistan. Presently the mountains grow higher 
and steeper and draw nearer together, and then appears a hill 
like a pyramid dropped straight into the middle of the pass. 
That is Ali Musjid, crowned by a British fort. Beyond Ali 
Musjid the pass grows narrow, until it is at last only soft. wide ; 
but then it broadens again into a mile-wide valley. Another 
short defile succeeds, and finally the road enters a cup-like vale, 
in which stands the fort of Landi Kotal, the last outpost of the 
Indian Empire. Landi Kotal is the summit of the pass, and 
after leaving it the road descends sheerly into Afghan territory. 
You may not stray very far beyond Landi Kotal, however. 
The Afghan rule is strict, and uninvited strangers wandering 
across the boundary stand a very good chance of getting a bullet 
through their ribs. It is better to climb instead to the adjacent 
height known as Pisgah, and gaze westward over a sea of 
mountains into the land you may not enter. You can trace the 
silvery gleam of the Kabul River far beyond the Afghan frontier 
town of Dakka, winding through a valley towards the distant 
city of Jelalabad behind the shoulder of a hill upon the 
horizon. The wise traveller not only will not enter Afghanistan, 
but will not wish to. Kabul is no place for uropeans. Even 
if invited by the monarch, white men and women have to endure 
a series of affronts and ignominious disabilities which few would 
care to face without resentment. A good many fairy stories 
have been written about the life of Europeans in Kabul in the 
last decade or two. The real truth is that the position they 
are compelled to occupy is almost intolerable. Though the Ameet 
may be petulantly friendly, his minions are past-masters in the 
arts of subtle insult. 

Great Britain does not really hold the Khyber at all; it only 
holds the road through it. That road and soyds. on each side 
of it is neutral ground. When any tribesman sets foot on the 
road he has to put aside his blood feuds. If he meets his deadliest 
enemy face to face on the road, he must not fight him. That is 
the law of the Khyber. Fifty yards away Alsatia begins. We 
let the tribesmen do what they like so long as they leave the road 
alone, and do not fight upon it, and do not molest caravans, and 
do not raid into our territory. We keep the road clear with two 
battalions of Khyber Rifles, 1,800 strong, drawn from among 
the tribesmen themselves. The men of the Khyber Rifles are 
rough fellows, very different from the smart Indian regiments, but 
when they have eaten our salt they are generally faithful for the 
period of their enlistment. They have to abandon their feuds 
while in our service, but once in Alsatia they are fighting all the 


time. Men go forth to till their fields with their rifles in thei: 
hands. Many of them live in stone towers, strong enough to 
resist even light mountain guns. The open spaces in the pass 


are studded with such towers. The Khyber is no place for 
wattle huts, when the dweller therein may find himself at any 
moment involved in a vendetta, which may last twenty years. 

Rugged and bare and brown though it is, the Khybet does 
not lack a certain stern picturesqueness. ‘Twice a week, when 
the caravans are passing to and trom Afghanistan, the road is 
filled with long lines of camels and horses and mules and donkeys, 
and wild bearded ragged men, true products of that nomadic 
life which is still chief among the fascinations of Asia. We talk 
of the restless West, but do not always realise the essential 
restlessness of the East. There are unnumbered men, priests 
and fanatics, merchants and traders, muleteers and porters, 
travellers and spies, who are always wandering from end to end 
of the oldest of continents. You may meet them from the 
Cilician Gates to the high Pamirs and the Long White 
Mountain. The tent-dweller is still the real type of the 
Asiatic. When the Tartar conquerors of China bailt the 
roofs of their houses to imitate the sag of the roof of a 
tent, they were only expressing what was in their blood. It 
is there still, that roving instinct that drives the Asiatic 
onwards, sometimes singly and sometimes in hordes. Tlie 
spirit of the East is not to be found in the great modern 
cities with their hybrid Western architecture and their swarming 
inhabitants chattering in Western tongues they hardly understand. 
Look for it r. ther in these mountain passes, where the wind 
blows always, sometimes like a blast from a furnace, more often 
with the keen cold breath of the snows. here lingers the 
ancient East. You ride through strings of swaying camels 
piled high with merchandise, moving forward to the wild music 
of jangling bells. Through clouds of dust the fierce but smiling 
wayfarers greet you with a wave of the hand and are gone. 
They journey as their forefathers journeyed, and are content. 
The life of the road draws them onward. And though the 
Khyber is like a foretaste of hell in summer, and in the winter 
the wind whistling through its gorges chills you to the bone, you 
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will remember its savage charm when memories of the mean 
streets of native Calcutta and the vivid many-coloured squalor 
of the Bombay bazaars grow dim. 

Will the Khyber again be the scene of great historic 
events? Whocan tell? The period of Western domination i 
only an incident in the long, dim story of immemorial Asia. 
Perhaps the domination is already receding. This only 1s 
certain, that the landward way to India has generally lain 
through the Khyber, and any new legions attempting the great 
adventure will doubtless follow the path scored by millions ot 
trampling feet. Fortunately for us the approach to the Khyber 
from without is difficult and perilous. More than 1,200 years 
ago an Arab traveller wrote: “ ‘The sea of Il-Hind is pearls, its 
rocks precious stones, its leaves spices, and its people a flock of 
helpless pigeons; but the way to it is through a land whose 
waters are snows, and whose people are an ever-watchful foe.” 
he pigeons are not quite so helpless nowadays, perhaps, but 
the eternal snow-clad mountains still guard the frontier and 
mask the Khyber, and they may not be lightly overcome. 

ASIATICI 


FROM THE FARMS. 
\ GLoomy OuTLook IN THE NORTH. 


HINGS are not looking too cheerful in the South of 
k:ngland for farmers, but on the other side of the 

Tweed something like despair has visited those who 

cultivate the soil. The Southern farmer had at least 

some consolation last year ; he made a fairly good 

harvest, and the prices realised were very much better than 
they had been for some years before that. His hay was not very 
high class in quality, but there was plenty of it, and it brought 
him in something. The Northern farmer was in a much worse 
position. On many thousands of acres it was impossible, owing 
to the long-continued rain, to get in the hay at all, and even a 
great portion of the corn remained out and ultimately became 
food for cattle or chickens. It was hoped at one time that the 
influence of the higher prices in England would be felt in 
the North, and that an approximately good price would be 
obtained for the damaged cereals. This hope has turned eut to 
be altogether fallacious, and grain of a thoroughly inferior kind 
has proved to be quite unsaleable. Thus, last year has to 
be put down as one of the very worst on record; but this year 
makes a strong threat of equalling its bad eminence. The 
winter was unprece dentedly long and troublesome, so that stock 
of all kinds were more expensive to keep and did not emerge 
from the hard weather of midwinter in anything like good 
condition. Then the lambing season proved to be a disastrous 
one on the hills, both ewes and lambs suffering to an extra 
ordinary degree from the snowstorms and the general inclemency 
of the weather. ‘To add to misfortunes of this kind, wool has 
deteriorated in price and mutton become uncommonly che ap, so 
that there is very little with which the flock-owner can console 


himself. ‘Those who have the luck to own herds of cattle 
are in a little better case, but not much. Beef has for months 
shown a tendency to fall rather than to rise, and the expense 
of feeding during all those months has made itself felt. Lf we 


turn from livestock to growing crops, the prospect opened up ts 
very forbidding. On many farms it has been found impossible, 
up to now, to prepare the ground for the turnip sowing, so that 
these roots, which are so essential to modern farming, are bound 
to be extremely late this year. Potatoes are in very much the 
same position. We hear that on some farms the planting is not 
well finished, and where it was done, the weather in many 
instances was the worst conceivable for the purpose. During 
the last few days, the ground crops have improved very much in 
appearance, but they are still a long way behind the normal 
condition at this period of the year, and it is hopeless to expect 
that the harvest will be either early or plentiful. It will not be 
considered surprising, therefore, that the Scottish farmer is at 
the present moment in anything but a cheerlul or sanguine 
mood. Unless the weather is uncommonly favourable to lim, 
it is hopeless to expect that the crops this year will give any 
thing like an adequate return for the labour expended upon them, 
Scotland is in reality more dependent on climate than the South 
of England. Herein dry seasons the farmer occasionally suffers 
badly from drought, but it is ‘too much of water” that the Scottish 
farmer has to fear. It ruined the fair prospects of last year, and 
now the gloomy prophet says we are in for a cycle of wet season 
MILK. 

It is well known that the colouring of milk is allowed by the 
Legislature, so long as the colouring matter 1s not injurious to 
health. This, however, is no safeguard for the public. We 
have had sent to us a reprint of Mr. Ernest Mathews’s Report on 
the Milk and Butter Test at the Lincoln Show in 1907, which 
contains a most interesting history of an experiment designed 
to show how far the public are imposed upon by the use of 
colouring matter in milk. In order to carry it out, Mr. Mathews 
took two samples of milk—one from a Jersey cow, and the other 
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from the palest he could find. If bought for a factory, the 


relative values of these two milks would have been 1s. gd. pet 

illon, the butter ratio working out in the one under two gailons, 
and in the other nearly three gallons. Eight small goz. bottles 
were filled with the milk; that is, two with the Jersey milk, 
labelled No. 1; two with the white milk, labelled No. 4; two with 
the white milk loured to represent the Jersey, labelled No. 2; 


and two with the white milk coloured deeper than the Jersey, 
labelled No. 3. One of each set was put on the ice to allow the 
cream to rise and covered with muslin to prevent anyone seeing. 
The other tour amples were kept warm and shaken oce asionally, 
so as to prevent the cream rising. During the three days for 
which this experiment lasted, Mr. Mathews handed round the 
four bottles of warm milk among the public, with a request that 
they would give their opinion on the different samples by 
holding up their hands as the numbers were called out. He 
expla ed at the same time that the Samples were pure, but that 
as a matter of curiosity he was anxious to know if the audience 
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knew the value of milks from a purciasing point of view. The 
result was striking. On every occasion No. 3 secured the most 
votes; that is to say, the white milk coloured deeper than the 
Jersey was adjudged the best lot. Very few voted for the pure 
Jersey milk. After the bottles were returned the audience were 
told what each contained and how it had been treated. Phe 
conclusion at which Mr. Mathews arrives is: ‘“ The experiment 
apparently demonstrated what it was intended to do, viz., that 
the general public judge milk by its colour, and that to colour 
the paler milks so as to pass them off for the milks richer in fat 1s 
a practice that cannot be commended.” Experiments were tried 
with butter also, and the results were even more deplorable. * In 
every case the pale butters were voted as the worst, the deepest 
in colour always obtaining the highest number of adherents, while 
the best butter was passed by. In this experiment the samples 
were three in number. No. 1, best Jersey butter of a good 
natural colour; No. 2, white butter coloured to be darker than 
the Jersey; No. 3, white butter uncoloured.” 


SHOOTING. 


THE FERRET-MAN, 

HLOOTING to ferrets has its charms, but much depends 

upon the ferret-man. I have had experience of many. 

Some are only anxious to obtain the quarry, and will 

break the rabbit's neck as soon as they lay hands on 

him. Others like to see the sport when bunny bolts 

and darts away at full speed, to be toppled over neatly by the gun. 
Some shout, “ Look out!" so loudiy that it is three to one you 
muss, and then they add, “* That's bad!” to comfort you. Others 
give you warning quietly, and show such contiden¢ e in you that 
you will mostly hit, when the y will never fail to show thei 
approbation. They tell of your success to other shooters, and 
quote you as a paragon—-until they see you miss, and then your 
plendid :eputation is all gone as quickly as it has been gained. 


One fellow | once had was excellent. He went with me alone 
He carried ferret-box, spade and the rabbits killed as if he loved 
them, and was never tired. How deftly did he work his 


ferrets and place me well for shooting! The first three shots | got 
siul, and his confidence in me was established. Then 
the ferret “laid up.” So he suggested that | should go on with 
another ferret, while he dug out number one. I did, and put out 
five rabbits, and killed them all, clean, When he came up and 
saw the five dead, he put it neatly to the farmer and his son, 
‘Eight kills for eight cartridges. 1 did not, of 
course, go on like that, at rabbits darting out in all sorts of ways, 
but | got seventeen for the first twenty-one shots. It was open 
shooting, from banks between meadows, with no shrubs in the 
way, as in wood-shooting. One or two rabbits bolted from 
holes im tree trunks. One leaped into a pond, splashed 


were succe 


rhat’s good!” 


through and scuttled over the meadow, but was stopped at 
long range, throwing the usual somersault when hit in the head 
at full speed. This charmed the ferret-man. We had a capital 
dog, belonging to the lessee of the shooting, a small retriever, 
that stood by me like a stone until the shot, then bounded away 
and brought the rabbit to my feet, and was at once alert again 
for the next shot. The weather was cool but fine, and no day 
could be too long under such circumstances. I had shot with a 
licence to kill game for forty years, but enjoyed it as much as ever, 
and with the same benefit to mind and body. Next day there 
were two other shooters, and more talk, which is not conducive 
to sport, though we made a good bag between us, and 
companionship in the field has its charms. Another ferret-man 
| had was a quondam keeper, who brought his gun with him. 
I was alone, and as I could not be at both sides of the fence at 
the same time, | did not object to his shooting on his side when 
he had the chance. But alter a little experience with him | 
found that he got more shots than I did. The rascal would 
advise me as to the best side for shooting, but somehow 
it seldom proved so. I must say he often missed, though 


he hred a’ bucketful of shot from a heavy 12-bore. 
But if 1 missed, using a small 20-bore, and 7-8oz. of 
shot, he exclaimed audibly. Now and then, when | 


killed clean, he would say, **1 thought you were going to 
miss it’; or, as the rabbit started, ** Don’t miss that!” which 
was not encouraging, lor my average, even with him, was about 
five kills in six shots. One day his tactics quite upset my 
shooting. He got me to run, much against my will, to where 
we saw a pheasant alight in turmps on my ground. In conse- 
quence | missed it twice. Next time that cock pheasant came 
iny way | was alone, and he came to earth, clean. This man 
had one more fault; he would talk, though cautioned that a low 


whistle was better as a hint to move on. But he had his 
good points. No one could be better at handling his ferrets or 
locating a rabbit that would not bolt and digging it out. And 


when he put a purse-net over a hole and a rabbit bolted into it, 
he was on it lke lightning. One day we were working a bank 


by a deep ditch full of brambles and coarse grass, with water at 
the bottom. A rabbit shot into the net and went like a ball 
through the brambles and stuff and disappeared. So did the 
man. He was lost to sight, standing up to his thighs in the 
water. I hadtolaugh. Hedidn’t! But he had the rabbit. 
Some dogs show great intelligence when ferreting. <A 
spaniel I once used would walk up and down with me and leave 
dead rabbits where they were laid; but if I stopped at one spot 
she would go and fetch them to where I stood, one by one. She 
did this several times in one day. A small fox-terrier standing 
by a hole when a rabbit bolted has often astonished me by its 
quickness, darting on the rabbit and catching it, though going 
like a flash. ‘Three-legged rabbits often run so well that it is 
only after they are shot that their loss of a limb is seen. 
Where trapping is resorted to they often escape from the trap 
minus a leg. A rabbit will sometimes sit in the open and allow 
you to pass within a yard almost. If you stop it starts away. 
A running rabbit that is hit in the head invariably throws a 
somersault. Is it that volition instantly ceases, and that the 
forward motion is at once converted into the forenamed in 
accordance with the tendency of moving bodies to turn over in 
the direction of their longer diameters? ‘This tendency has to 
be guarded against in shooting with the bow and rifle. Arrows 
are feathered spirally, causing them to twirl in their flight. The 
grooving of rifles is twisted forthe same purpose. I was told by 
one who had excellent opportunities for observing (the late Sir 
Philip Brocklehurst of Swythamley Park, Staffordshire) that when 
white rabbits are turned out they frequently breed black ones, 
and vice versd. But jet black ones are occasionally found among 
the ordinary grey. I saw one last year, when ferreting in 
Essex. My ferreter called out loudly, “ Don’t miss that!” and 
I did. One winter, in snowy weather, | noticed five or six 
burrows on the top of a bank as high as a house and almost as 
steep asa wall. There was access to the burrows from above 
and from both sides, but the marks in the snow slowed that 
the rabbits were in the habit of sliding down the bank, 
doubtless as a short cut to the bottom. The furrows were too 
numerous to permit of the supposition that these rapid descents 
were the result of an accident. I incline to the belief that there 
was an element of fun in the business; rabbits are naturally 
playful. One day my spaniel set a rabbit buried in the snow 
in the open field, where there were no burrows. When I 
approached to get the shot, bunny burst out from under the 
snow several yards from its seat. It was quite laughable to see 
it send the snow flying; but I managed to stop it. 1 think 
nothing pleases a spaniel more than arabbit. [had an unbroken 
cocker that was so gun-shy that he nearly strangled himself 
for fear when tied near me while I fired a shot. After two or 
three shots I took him into the field, and the very beginning 
of his sporting career was to follow a wounded rabbit into a 
thicket, whence, after the preliminary squeak that told me he 
had nailed his game, I had the satisfaction of seeing him 
emerge with it, bringing it towards me. All fear of the 
gun had vanished from that time. He loved it. Once he set 
a rabbit in a small thicket, and pushed in three times on the side 
away from me, each time further than belore; and after each 
time he came round quickly to my side to see the rabbit bolt. 
The third time he leaped into the thicket, and bunny had to go, 
giving mea pretty shot. But he came of a good stock, from 
Sir Charles Shakerley’s kennel at Somerford in Cheshire. Extra 
clothing should be worn when shooting with ferrets, and it is best 
to stand with your face, or side, to the wind, rather than your 
back. I have found it good practice before a day ot ferreting to 
shoot at a running disc of wood, bowled across the lawn in 
various directions. The disc should be 51n. or 6in. in diameter, 
and zin. or 3in. thick, Henry GREEN. 
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VARYING DIFFICULTY OF LOCATING PARTRIDGES’ NESTS. 

lk EW of those who take any interest in noting the relative dates of the spring 
growth one year with another will hesitate to say that they have hardly ever, if at 
all, known a season which has progressed as this has in such a marked succession 
of leaps and halts. Up to some time in February the signs seemed to 
promise an early spring. From that date to the middle of April there was 
scarcely any progress at all, and all the growth was far behind its normal 
state. During the first halt of May the growth was very rapid again, and 
the grass especially wis growing unusually quickly. At the moment of 
writing there is, gererally speaking, more than the normal covert for part- 
ridges to nes’ in S.» far this is all to the good, but the covert makes it 
extremely diffcult for the keepers to find the nests and give anything like an 
adequate account of their stewardship. The sketch map with the nests 
marked upon it is likely to be difficult to fill in this year, It is also to 
be admitted that the stock left after the evil fortunes of last year 
will not in many places be much of a guarantee for an adequate number 
of nests on the ground at ali. Keepers, even of the best, vary very much in 
their ability to find nests; some have a very much quicker eye than others 
for the *‘ creep” of the bird. And obviously, in countries where there is 
clean farming right up to the limit of a narrow fence, there is far more chance 
of finding a large proportion of the nests than where the birds have such 
virtual jungles to nest in as are supplied by the West Country ‘* bank ” or the 
Sussex ‘‘shaw.” In such districts as these, though it is true they are not 
great partridge countries, if a man knows a bare half of the nests on his 
vround he may be thought to have done not badly In the Eastern Counties, 
on the other hand, in a normal year he ought to be able to locate something 
between 80 per cent, and go per cent. of the nests. This year he will 
probably not find so many. These considerations and others of the kind 
should enter into the calculations of the owner of the ground, for if he does 
not take into his account these essential circumstances he is nearly sure to be 
dissatishied with the keeper, perhaps entirely without cause. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORK OF THE Grousk DISEASE COMMITTEE. 


The Grouse Disease Committee has done well in the exhibition at 
Burlington HElouse, in the roows of the Royal Society, of the skins of the 
birds and the many preparations and specimens illustrating the pathological 
work done by Mr. Shipley and others in course of its enquiry. It is now 
ibout four years since the inception of the enquiry, and it is not too much to 


say that at its commencement the world in general, in common with most, if 
not all, of the members of the committee itseif, had every confidence that 


before this date all would be knewn about what is technically called ‘* grouse 
disease,” that its bacillus would be identified, and perhaps even its remecy 


made public. We are still very far, as it seems, from any result so definite 


kor one thing, the lnbours of the committee have been checked in some 


bh? 


ON THE 


Epirep By Horace 


Tuk ** FoRM” OF WARWICKSHIRE 


HERE is often humour, unconscious humour (which is always the 

sweetest), about the cold-blooded comments of the golf reporter 

In narrating the circumstances of the very singular m tch in 

which Essex, represented by Mr. A. S. Johns:on and Mr. Read, 

beat Warwickshire in the final heat for the cricketers’ county 

tournament, one reporter says that when Essex were five up in 
’ 


the second round Warwickshire ** found their form.” Gu.ancing at the score, 
to see what this rather temperate praise may imply, we find that, beginning 
at the eleventh hole, they did four holes consecutively in three apiece and 
followed it by doing the fifth in two. ‘This was at Sunningdale, and the 
performance itself is scarcely more wonderful than that, after such a series, 
Essex, although five up when the series began, should beat them at all; but 
as for ** finding their form,” with four threes and a two—why, Heaven help 
Vardon, Braid and Taylor if ever they come to encounter Mr. Bainbridge and 
Mr. Hill **in form.” There is another recently-decided foursome event in 
which some very good play was shown. This is the 


“EVENING Disrpatcu” TOURNAMENT. 


Most Englishmen and some Scotsmen were left comparatively col’ by 
the announcement that the New Alban Club of Edinburgh won, as it had 
won before, the tournament for the prize given by the proprietors of the 
Evening Dispatch; but this tournament is a golfing event which excites the 
greatest possible interest every year in a great many inhabitants of ** Aul | 
Reekie” and its district. The play is by foursomes, two couples from each 
club, and the Braid Hills, where men play golf, in this blessed era of golfing 
democracy, at twopence a round (out of which it is said that the municipality 
makes a profit), were thronged with spectators of the semi-final and final 
rounds, In the former the ultimate winners had to meet two strong pairs in 
the Watsonian Club’s representatives; Lut these latter were not up to form, 
In the final with the New 
Albans were the Edinburgh Westerns. The golf, as one who saw it tells me, 


and both their pairs were beaten by four holes. 


was just as remarkable for a foursome final as that in the cricketers’ tourna- 
ment, but the winners had a fairly easy tusk 


IMPORTANT ENTRY FOR THE LADIES’ CHAMPIONSIIP. 


Certainly additional interest is given to the ladies’ championship by the 
entry of Miss E, Grant-Suttie. It bas long been the opinion of people who 
know her play well that she is really just a little better than any of the ladies 
who go in for the championship. Up to this year she has never cared to 
matcn herself in the championship lists with these others; but now her name 
is there, and it will be interesting to see what she will do, especiaily when 
the process of elimination, which it is to be hoped will spare her in the 
earlier stages (one never knows what may happen, even to the best, in these 
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measure for the very excellent reason that there has been so little of the 
- 


** disease since its appointment—there has been a lack of subjects 


on which to experiment, A susp cion seems to be creeping into the 
lay mind which interests itself in the subject, and possibly into the 
scientific mind, too, that it is by no means certain that the * grouse 


, as a Ccefinite malady, is not a kind of ** Mrs. Harris,” 


disease “which I 
don’t believe there’s no sich person,” But, however that may be, the 
committee has done well to give this exhibition, if only by way of a public 
vindication of its existence, showing, despite the absence of the final and 
definite result which had been hoped, that its work has been extensive, 
useful and interesting. It may be added that since this committee was self- 
formed, and only after its formation received Government sanction and 
support, it stands in no need at all of public vindication, even had it done 
much less, or nothing at ail, The skins are arranged so as to show most 
clearly changes in plumage consequent on the moult and, in some degree, 
on locality, Besides these, there are drawings of pathological specimens, 
which may be of great aid to an intelligent keeper in diagnosing the disease 
to which any dead grouse that he may pick up has succun.bed; there are 
specimens of the various intestinal parasites, which may serve a similar 
useful purpose ; and there are samples cf food taken from the crops (heather 
predominating in these), and of the gritty substances which aid digestion in 
the gizzard, These list may give valuable indications of the modes in which 
a moor may be made capable of carrying an increased stock of grouse, by the 
artificial supply of the food which the birds appreciate and of the grits which 
aid them best in its assimilation, 


A FINE FOR CAPLURKING RAVENS. 

A gamekeeper has just suffered, and very rightly, the penalty of a small 
fine in the Sheriff’s Court at Stanraer for having in his possession five young 
ravens, his object being to dispose of them as cage-birds, or for keeping with 
a clipped wing. There was stated to be a ready sale for them, which is not 
surprising, seeing that they become very clever and intelligent pets. Now 
there is not a doubt that this keeper looks upon himself as a very badly-ured 
man, It is morally certain that he is much surprise | to find himself in this 
situation, the victim of the law But the law is right, and it is a good thing 
that the keepers should receive now and again a healthy shock in finding 
that it is not a dead letter. The raven has been classed by the keeper, 


and not improperly, with many more of the corvine kind, as vermin,” 
destructive of much life that it is his business to preserve, and only to be 
encouraged on the deer-forest, where a good deal of the life other than 
ceer is worse than superfluous. As ** vermin” the keeper deems that the 
raven should be destroyed; but the law thinks otherwise, The Scottish 
keeper will no doubt still continue to get rid of his ravens, but will not 
expose them for sale in such an open manner 


| FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON CUR LATER PAGits ] 


GREE? 


I 1UTCHINSON., 





one-round matches), brings her into contact with the terrible ladies that 
Ireland sends over to us At the moment of writing, the final issue of the 
championship is still distant, but it will be hard at hand when this is read, 
and by that time we shall know more, 


Put ** MARCH OF THE YOUNG MEN,” 

Are we to accept the signs of the times as indicating that the sceptre of 
great golf is alout to pass out of the hands of those few kings who have held 1 
between them for so long ? It looks almost like it. We nave seen Duncan with 
his win at Burhill. This has been followed at Neasden, in the competition for 
the Tooting Bec Challenge Cup (which, it has to be noticed, has been no 
less than four times, out of the six of its previous competition, held in the 
long-driving hands of Braid), by Jones and Gray at the head of the list (the 
former finally winning after a tie), Duncan and Mayo equal for third and 
fourth places, and only in the filth place Braid, followed by Taylor, equal 


sixth with Gaudin These are results such as those which led the cat’s-meat 


man to make the historical observation that ‘times is changed”; and yet, 
do they mean all that they seem to imply ? We must teke special note of the 
fact that Harry Vardon was playing the part of Achilles in his tent, so far as this 
Neasden competition was concerned, And, even apart from his conspicuous 
absence, there is the big fact that the happenings both here and at Burhill 
were matters of inland golf. It does not follow that the result would have 
been different if the meeting had been on the real sandy staff beside the sea, 
but I rather think it would, I rather think the result will be different if and 
when these same men meet on the real links For all that, those things that 
are done inland are to be taken as a sign of how events are moving 
Braid, Vardon and Taylor are not immortal, except as regards their repu- 
tations, which time will never touch. But time must, in the end, touch 
the eye and muscle even of such as they. The younger men are just 
beginning to rattle them a little, and this is a beginning which can end only 
in one way. In Ireland they have evidently a very fine young player in 
Edmundson, only twenty-two years of age, Last year he won the Irish 
professional championship. This year he wins it again, and with some ease, 


after being 


g equal first in the qualifying scoring competition, 


fuk Trivie CLaim ror A N&w CHAMPIONSHIP GREEN, 

One curious effect of the proposal to add another green, or possibly 
three more ereens, to the number of those on which the amateur champion- 
ship is played, is that the suggestion which seems for the moment to be held 
in most popular favour |.y golfers is that the number of those greens should 
be decreased. It is suggested that Muirfield should be kind enough to drop 
out, leaving two championship greens in England and two in Scotland, At 
present, as far as the amateur event is concerned, the balance is not level; 
Scotland has three greens, England two, To correct the balance it is thought 
that either Westward Ho! should be added, or Muirfield dropped out. | is 
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il : Ww for | la there are two green 
‘ ‘ ' i in n ves ilo is respectively to th Scottish 
‘ Andrew ‘ I tw ‘ 1 which latter there is a like contras 
her t for this her are extremists who urg 
t er i ts rreen 1 each country for th imiuteur 
impo » and tl st Andrews and floylake Per ; the 
Scot n who } t >t view ar t little selfish in their w shes for 
ourses ally s for t r own convenien They do not much 
rtie golfer o So Moreover, Hoylake and St. Andrews are 
fs vi ur " 0 deal al Prestwick and Sandwich, th 
intainous | s, attord a healthy contrast We do not want the golfer 
who ca lay on flat or is only to b i perpetual champion But, tinally, 
the vt irgu nt avainst the two-green proposal is that it would be so very 
er thos t st nselves and on the executive that had to arrange 
rt n tings on t n Against the proposal to give Ireland a green 
‘ rn point is n by th contention, probably correct, that an 
ir , mship in that island woull not draw a really representative 
held It is to feared that it would not Even as it is, with 
Mr. Maxwell ing to go to Sandwich, we do not get quite as full repre 
' ) sw ) vis ind ind 1, as golfers, and good golfers, increase 
in number, an vod vreens increase also, we shall find it increasingly dificult 
t make any of our amateur events draw together all that ts best of the 
t nt In the « ol the professionals it is quit wother story. W verever 
t ease Is, there it is their bu.iness to be gathered together The most 
| ly conclusion of the whole matter for the moment is that the Royal and 


\ocient Club’s proposal will be carried at the deleg ues’ mecting and the 


Whole sulject | thrown into the melting cauldron again—in what ultimate 
form to b in 1 ed h woul t a boll m in who wo tld proph "Sy 
Ht. G. UL, 
Pitt PARLIAMENTARY TOURNAMEND AT DEAL 
Our | tors opened their annual tournament at Deal last Saturday by 
ny the first two roun Is \w yne chinge in the weather gladdened 
he heart f | the competitors Cold winds and heavy rain were succee led 
on Saturday by a soft, genial and sunny day for the matches at Deal, with 
the result that the weather, at any rate, could not be held responsible for 
istenit r worsenin: the defeat of any of the players, ihe number of 
niries this vear was 135, a number far in excess of any previous year Phe 
ire to t t shar in the annual handicap seems to show the great and 
‘rowing popularity of the competition It also shows that though the House 
of Commons becomes more democratic in its repr sentation, the inclination 
iS Mot t less apparent to forget fora brief interval the political controversies 
4 the hour, and for friend and foe to join in uphoiding the essentially 
Wl OU 
lL.D CO 
Tuk Nesting or THe Woopcock 

VERY ison the number of nesting woo lcock seems to be on the 
increase, and as a natural result of their early nesting the birds 
have often to face very adverse climatic con:litions specially 
has this been he case this year, as on Aopril 24th, when the 

majority of woodcock had egus, the thermometer fell to 4deg 
»S r. of frost viich in all probability has worked a great 
nount of harm Phe woo lcock has many enemies, an] this sewon I knew 
of two nests being destroyed by either hedgehogs or weasels, and the eggs 
icked and seattered abroad When she has first besun to brood, the wood- 
cock is compuratively shy, and very readily deserts her nest; but when the 
young are on the point of hatching, she sits very closely, and will even allow 
herself to be stroked on the nest, As eggs are foun! as early as March and 
s late as August, the woodcock, it would seem, raises more than a single 
brood in the season Che sparrow-hawk is very partial to woodeock flesh, 

nd often destroys a good many birls, especially Curing the nesting season. 


rik NesrinGc or THe EAGLE AND THE WEATHER. 


Although March was stormier by far than any of the winter months, 
he eagles, wherever their nests were Iree of snow, laid about the mildle of 
March, notwithstanding the frost and snow. Even well on in April their 
nesting haunts were well under snow, and yet by that time the eaglets 
were on the point of hatching In one case the hen bird diced on the nest 
last year, and the lower part of her bill was found to be broken right off, though 
whether this was the c use of death is uncertain Chis season the cock bird 
has secured a new mate, but has left the old eyrie and crossed to the 
further side of the glen. The new eyrie is built on a growth of branches near 
the top of the fir on which it is situate], and the actual nest is merely a few 
green fir shoots, the whole foundation being the growth on the tree. The 
severe storms of March may have led the hen to choose this unusual position 
for her nest, as the construction of an eyrie would have been by no means 
easy when snow was falling almost daily, and a single day would have sufficed 


to construct a nesting-place for her egys on the ready-made platform, So 








unlike an eagle’s eyrie was the structure, which I found after a long 
search, that I was very surprised to see the bird flap clumsily off and settle 
on an old dead tree a few hundred yards away, Chere were two eggs in the 
nest me beautifully marked with reddish brown, and the other, which 


was rotten, almost devoid of any markings. Although the date was 


as late as April 27th, the winter’s snow was still lying almost unbroken 


around the tree, and as the fertile egg was almost on the point of hatching, the 
parent bird must have sat through frost and snow for close on five weeks, 
the period of incubation being almost forty days. Another eagles’ nest I 
looked at on April 17th also had eggs, and the hen was sitting so closely 
that she would not leave the nest, although we stood and shouted at a 
distance of only a few yarJds. I have often noticed that the eagles repair 


more than one eyrie, and use the one which is not intended for the e TOS AS A 
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recreative spirit of the gathering Tis the special tra'n which left Victoria 
early in the morning—breakfast being served on board—was this year more 
than usually full of members representing all shades of political thought. 
And all the matches were plavel with the keen and strenuous spirit of golfers 
who meant to win if they possibly could Mr. IL. W. Forster, M.P., carried 
4f the honours of the day by his brilliant play. He was in exceptionally 


good form, being round in 77 in the morning, anl winning his last match 
t 


after a ding-dong round with Mr, Hotham when two down and _ three 
to pley Mr. Balfour, just recovering from his recent attack of influenza, 
came to luncheon at the club and played his match afterwards with Mr 
Hf. J. Tennant, M.P., to whom he gave three strokes Mr. Balfour was 
playing well, but illness had left him a little weak, and the strain of fatigue 
told against him after the first seven or eight holes. His game suffered in 


onsequence, and he was finally beaten by 3 and 2 
Pun CHANGeYs AT DEAL. 


Since last the Parliamentary golfers visited Deal some improvements 
have been carried ovt on the course in the shape of side bunkers for the drive 


an in guarding the putting greens, There can be no doubt that these side 
bunkers have greatly improved the play. At any rate, they make the green 
less wide for the erratic player. Formerly it was possible to slice and pull 


without getting scarcely any punishment except here and there a lie which 


1 and heavy than was to be met with on the fairway. 


was a trifle more roug 
But now the crooked shot generally meets with the slight punishment of 
having to be plaved out of a shallow pot bunker, Some of the Parliamentary 
rolfers snowed an admirable faculty of getting a goo|, clean iron shot out of 
these pot bunkers, despite the handicap of not being able to ground the club. 
They lost a goo'l deal of di tance, of course, but the occasions were by no 
means rare where good approaching and good putting enabled them to wipe out 
the handicap of the wing bunker penalty. ‘* Sanly Parlour” has ben made 
more attractive by its guarding pot bunkers on the right, for it seems to be 
a curious fact in playing this hole that any kind of landward breeze cvuses 


ght side of the hole instead of the left. On 





the player to hug the r 
Saturday there was a gentle breeze b!owing from the direction of Sandwich, 
going outwards. rhe result was that players were hugging—largely against 
their will--the right-hand limits of the course, and finding their ball 
frequently trapped in the shallow bunkers he tee-shot play, therefore, 
was a fairly good test of ** placing ” the ball so as to keep on the fairway; 
and the general admission of the legislators was that the new bunkers 
were skilfully placed and quite fair in their construction, The green through- 
out was in beautiful order. So much was one hon. member impressed with 
the rich, velvety texture of the turf that he was overheard to express the 
sympathetic regret of a frequent foozler, ‘it is almost a sin to play with 


iron clubs on such beautiful turf!” A. J. R. 
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larder. This season a pair repaired one of their eyries very thoroughly— 
even lining it with dead grass—and yet no eggs were laid; but blue hares, 


etc., were deposited in it, 
low PrARMIGAN FACE A SrorM 


During the secon! week of April very wild, stormy weather was 
experience! on the Cairngorm Mountains, and during an expedition to the 
hills on an exceptionally wild day I was very interested to watch the 
behaviour of the ptarmigan in the storm. Above the 2,o00/t, line a regular 
blizzard prevailed, with a whole gale from the north, which blew the dry, 
pow lery snow in front of it in suffocating clou ls. So severe was the storm 
that at times one was compelled to halt and fight for a footing on the snow- 
covered hillside, and it was impossible to see more than a few yards 
Sometimes, however, a momentary calm descended on the corrie up which 
we were walking, and then the ptarmigan couil be seen running about on th: 
snowfields. When a fierce gust of wind cime roaring down the corrie the 
birds crouched low, but did not seem to be at all afraid of the wind, even 
Phey wer 








running against it, crouching as low as possible to the groun! 
not willing to take flight, however, as the gale would probably have proved 
too much for them when on the wing. Although the hills were still deep in 
snow, the ptarmigan had already lost a gool muny of their winter feathers, 
which were lying abou: on the surface of the snow. On: may say that all 
through the year the ptarmigan are moulting to a certain extent Pheir 
spring plumage is assumed in May; in summer they lose still more of theit 
white feathers, and then in early autumn the spotlessly white dress of winter 
is gradually assumed, We also observed, during the above-mentioned 
expedition, oyster-c atchers at the. exceptionally high level of 2,oo00ft. 
Although the weather was wintry in the extreme, and the birds when flushed 
made off down the glen, we saw them half-an-hour later heading their way 
up stream against wind and snow, so evidently they were inten ling to nest at 
this great height. We also noted several wheatears on April 20th, which 


were looking very disconsolate in the snow. 
ARRIVAL OF THE SUMMER MIGRANTS, 


What has happened to the birds of passage this season? As I write 
(May 6th) the weather more resembles November than May, and wisely 
enough our summer visitors have postponed their departure for our Northern 
lands. The hardy wheatear is the only migrant that has arrived in any 
numbers, and it was only on May 3rd that I heard the first sandpiver—fully 
a fortnight later than usual. The cuckoo was heard on April 29th, but I 
have seen no sand-martins, and noted the first pair of swallows only this 
morning. The plaintive song of the willow-warbler, which is usually heard 
everywhere during the first week of May, was also noted for the first time 
to-day. The later migrants, such as the lesser tern and spotted flycatcher, 
it is as yet too early to look for, but it seems as though they will not be 


here till near milsummer unless the weather improves Strangely enough, 
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yesterday evening (Mav 5th) IT watched forsome time a pair of swifts wheeling 
above the river, for it is most unusual to sce these birds before the swallows 
and sand-mart:ns have put in an appearance. as usvally the swift arrives a 
full month later than either of the two above-menticned memiers of the 


swallow family. Se ron P. GORDON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BUILDINGS ON SMALL HOLDINGS. 
{To rue Eprror or ‘* Country Lire.’ } 

SIR, My attention has been called to the paragraph in ** Country Notes” 
which appears on page 687 of last week’s Country LIFE. The Royal 
Agricultural Society is this year offering prizes tor plans of buildings fora 
farm not exceeding 400 acres, the regulations for which I enclese I may 
say that we have received for this competition seventy-cight entries. (See 
enclosed Report of the Proceedings at the Council Meeting on the 6th 
inst. ) PnomMas McRow, Secretary Royal Agricultural Society of England, 

[The Royal Agricultural Society of England is to be congratulated on 
its enterprise ; but the competition mentioned by the secretary does not meet 
the demand which must now arise for houses and out-buildings on small 
holdings, when the first regulation enclosed lays it down that the plans 
**must provide for the accommodation suitable for a mixed farm of not less 
than 300 acres and not mere than 400 acres in extent,” The needs of the 
moment would have been more adequately met by a competition for plans of 


homesteads of not less than § acres and not more than 50 acres, as these will 


be requir d for the holdings under the new Act kip | 


THE S.PW.B 
[To tHe Epirror or ‘*Counrry Lirn.”] 
Sir, —C. Bb. Kickett in his letter of May goth accuses me of making ‘‘a 
sweeping and baseless statement with regard to the S.P.W.B.’ \t the same 
time he admits that the society is crippled for want of funds, If my suggestion 
that every village should have a member of the society was put into practice 
there would be no jack of funds. My complaint is, and I consider ita just one, 
that the society is not an active one. Take, for instance, the heart-rending 
account inthe Daz/y Zelegrapé of May 18th, headed ** Massacre of Birds.” The 
cruelty reperted s horrible. What we want is co-operation in ever, rurai district 


in England, and this shouid be the work of the society There will be no lack 
of tunds, for all who love the birds will Co their utmost to preserve them, 
The Act is a farce ; it allows owners and occupiers of land not only to shoot 
all birds, but authorises others to shoot them Where is the protection ? 
Game is protected; anyone found shooting it out of season is fined, but our 
wild birds can be shot, trapp.d, their nests robbed and there is no law at 
present to protect them ! The police tell me that unless they catch the 


offender in the act they cannot punish him; the owner or occupier of the 


land, if he be farmer or fruit-grower, will not prosecute. C. B. Rickett in 
his letter suggests that I can assist the work ** I profess to have at heart” by 
sending 5s to the society’s treasurer. I would gladly send many §s if I felt 
by so doing there would be some visible result. If the society is to do good 


work it must rouse itself, get the Act altered and arrange to have working 
members in every rural district to help to put down the cruelty and protect 
our beau'iful songsters. —EMILY WHITFIELD 


A PLAGUE Ol BLACKBEETLES. 
{To tHe Epirvor or ** Counrry Lirk.” |} 
Sik,—Can any of your readers recommend to me any means for ridding my 


house of blackbeetles? We have had a perfect plague of them for a year, 


in spite of vigorous measures taken to destroy them, They swarm all over 
the kitchens, larder-, dairy and even get upstairs. I should indeed be 
grateful for any suggestions of a practical kind I find beetle powders are 


useless. —A DistraActreD HOUSEKEEPER. 
[Place bowls of soup about with pieces of wood leading to their edges 


from the floor. The beetles walk up and fall over Ep. | 


A PLAGUE OF SLUGS. 
Po rhe Eprror oF **Counrry Lirt.” |] 
Sik,—-I have a perfect plague of slugs and large worms in my garden, 
presumably one result of the wet season we have had, and they are doing 


great dam: I believe there is some concoction with which the ground 





can be watered, which brings all slugs and worms to the surface, where they 
instantly die, and which, at the same time, does no harm to plants ; I fancy 
I have seen some such stuff used on putting greens on golf courses. Can you 
kindly tell me if there is such a thing, what it is, and whether it is harm- 
less to seeds and plants in the ground ?——W. O. E. MEADE-KING 

[Our correspondent is evidently thinking of the worm-killers that are 


now on the market. These are excellent for ridding lawns of worms, but 


Ww 
g 
we do not think they would rid the garden of slugs. Worms do very little 
harm in cultivated soil. Slugs are got rid of comparatively easily by means of 
Vaporite or Kilogrub, two excellent soil fumigants that are now on the 


market, and which, if use? according to the directions supplied with them, 


are harmless to plant-life. Ep | 


THE CADDIE QUESTION 
[To +e Eprror or **Counrry Lirt.” | 
51k,-—Your correspondents on this question have omitted to touch on what, 
in my opinion, is the gist of the whole caddie question, namely, the inter- 
ference in or entry into the casual labour market to obtain caddies. So long 
as you pay caddies a sum sufficient to enable them, however poorly, to live, 
and supply themselves with the invariable aijunct of the loafer, a villainous 
Cigarette, you will breed loafers, and you will eventually make it necessary to 
alter the whole conditions of employment; but if you paid, as we pay in this 


club, such a sum to a (boy) caddie as will only enable him to help his parents 
towards his keep while he is waiting for a job, you will not breed wholesale 


lovfers. The large majority of our caddies are waiiing to go to sea, and, 





oughly spesking, a caddie over sixteen is non-existent. Our boys are clean, 
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efficient and respectful, and take more interest in the mediocre pl iyer’s game 


than the or iinary man does, and a good many golfers would preter to give up 
golf rather thao be intimately associated, as are suburban golfers, with a 
huiking, lazy, inefficient and often unclean spec men ol the genus loafer; the 
latter lags behind, smokes and is usually extremely undesirable and frequently 
uncivil, lleaven preserve me from men caddies, So far as this club is 
concerned we do not breed loaf rs. k es 


SQUIRRELS NEAR TIE HOUSI 
[fo He Eprror or ‘** Country Lirt.”’] 
Sirk,—Ilaving a week-end cottage standing in some nine acres of ground, I 
am desirous of obtaining some squirr.|Is in the tope that they will become 
tame when let loose and breed in the trees (principally oak) with which the 
cottage is surrounded, May I ask you to insert this enquiry as to the best 
means of obtaining what I want? Should I be right in purchasing hall-a-dozen 


or a dozen pairs, keeping them in cages fora time and then letting them loose ? 





If so, what food should I give them and when would be the best time to obtain 
them? Also I should like to know if I should build them some nests in the 


trees. Any information would be gratefully received AMATEUR, 

[It would be better to vet young squirrels of this season and liberate 
them at the approach of winter. Phe staple of their food is nuts, but with 
time they will eat almost anything at a breakfast-table Ep } 


THE GOLDEN ORIOLI IN CAPTIVITY. 
[To rue Evitor or **Counrry Lire.” | 
Sik,—-The birds Mr. Levett-Yeats obtained in Simla probably came from the 
valley dividing Subathu from native territory. In front of the officers’ mess 
stands, or stood, a fine peepul, in which [I have seen the orivles fairly 
frequently, They are very local, and woul! only occur where mango or peepul 
gave them the shelter they affect. —KENNETH DINGWALL. 


rik BITER BIT. 
iTe tue Eprror or * Counrry Lire.” 

Sik, Lhe enclosed phot graph may be of interest to your readers A small 
farmer had set 
some snares to 
catch my hares 
and caught his 
own goose | 
think a case of 
the biter bi 
HLINDLIP. 


LA DAMI 
AUX PAONS. 
rorHe Epiror, 
Sik,—Here is a 
very pretty little 
conundrum ; ** If 
yeu were ‘iven 
four live and full 
vrown peacor ks 
and were told to 
tritisport them o 
some cistant 
spot, carry- 
ine all four at 
once, by your, 
self and un- 
area, so that 
they would = be 
visible to every 
passer - by, how 
would you do 
it?” You would 
probally try to 
tuck two uiwjder 
each arm, would 


adamace thet 





plumage, drop 
one or more of the birds, get very hot and absurdly cross and finally swear 
and say that the thing was impossible and that you would wring the 


beastly birds’ necks if the proposer of the co undrum could not behave 


himself and stop laughing in that idiotic way An Indian woman has 
revealed to me the secret, and I have seen her periorm what sounds 
so difficult, in Bombay, within a stone’s throw of a great railway station 
and in a crowded street where all could turn and admire her As always 
happens in such a case, my camera was far away Ilere, then, is th 
recipe. Across her head and resting on @ litthe pad of cloth, such as the 
muffin man also uses, was a bambeo pole, the ends olf which she grasped 
with her upraise! hands. Sitting on this elevated perch were one peahen 
and three peacocks, their tails sweeping in a uscade of glittering 
colour over the woman’s shoulders and down almost to her waist, 
They were not tied in any way to. the perch, but just sat there 
swaying a little as the woman walked, for, like all women used 


to carrying weights on their heads and unfettered by clinging skirts, 
she walked with the swinging step which is so graceful and natural, 
and this made it necessary for the birds to be careful about their | lance, 
As for the birds’ mental attitude, they were quivering with excitement, for 
they had not an idea, probably, whether they were in Jaipur, where the lile 
of the peacock is a sacred thing, or in some less hospitable place. But they 
were powerless to move, for—and here is the secret of the whole story, which 
must come out sooner or later they were hoo led [To be more irank, therr 


heads were dene up in brown paper parcels, an insult, if ever there was o 
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to so autiful t \ if it must be blindfolde!l, deserves a hood as 
beautiful and de at s any ever worn by hawk sitting on a king’s wrist. 
It was a lu rous sight to see these brown parcels at the end of the 
ras lovely ft bing up ind own ind = ba yards and forwards, 
al nlv nee hav I seen tl li That was in a Roman Catholic 
r rh, w r i very ! new St Peter, fresh rom the toundry, had 
been unp d t in halo was still wrapped up in brown paper, 
i he held in his hand an inelegant brown auper parcel which I knew 
must mtain the gol n hey Whether the woman who bore this load 
was eautifal I cannot ays Cer inty si had avery tine hyvure, which, 
clothed only in a rather scanty wrapper of a neutral hue, made a_ fine 
Da ‘round for that riot of colour on which | gazed as she disappeared 
wn the street I was greatly distress that I could not remember 
( sucers descrip 1 of the stvght for some tin but it came to me, as I 
t " t of what I | vn, as | lay in l ** The Peacock, with his 
‘ | feathers bri t Precisely the rivht « thet ** angel eathers.” 
It was an apocalyptic vision of unrivalled colour That famous Peacock 
Throne, whi Shah | ’ wilt at Delhi nearly three centuries ago, 
whose lor ' still celebrate in story and song, cannot have 
compare with what | saw But seeing, | came to understand why it was 
that in th na $a rtain King of Koorasan, on a visit to India, erected 
i monun t over the tomb of a pet peacock to perpetuate its memory. [he 
tomb has disappear it the village which rose in its place preserves in its for a snipe, I believe. I saw the nest containing four eggs one day, and when 
name the word w means peace und the sacred associations of the I went to it the following day the snipe flew off and I found she had laid 
place And the glory of the | ock remains; not even when its head a fiftth.—J. H. Vickers 
is wrapped in a brown paper bag is the proud bird’s glory one whit ‘The number of eggs is unusual, but it has been recorded on several 
iminished i we previous occasions. Ep ] 
; ' 
COOPERATIVE BESTT BULLFINCH TRAPPING. 
fo THE Eprror ot ‘COUNTRY LirK.”’| [To rue Eprror or “Country Lire.”] 
ote L enclose a photograph of a dove’s nest with thirteen sa It Sik,—It goes very much against the grain with me to advise any means for 
the destruction of a jolly little bird like the ballfinch Hle is one of our 
friendliest and prettiest birds For all that, it must be confessed that in a 
fruit country he is past all praying for. To show that [ am not one of those 


who woul! do away with bird-life needlessly, let me say that the bullfinch is 
the only bird on which I make war Others take toll of the fruit and pay in 
song. One can net the fruit from them. In any case, I spare them; but th 
bullfinches, if you let them, are at the buds all day long (and for the buds 
themselves, not for any ‘‘worm at the core”—I have proved that by 


a hundred inspections). All this I state, by way of apology, for what is the 





» Main purpose of my letter—to say that bullfinches may be trapped in a cage 
with a call bird, a time bullfinch, underneath it much more easily than most 
fruit-larmers seem to know, I have trapped many——as many as filty in 
a year in quite a small garden—and this trapping is certainly a more 

getting rid of the birds than shooting 


>? 


merciful mo ie o which often wounds 
without killing, even if the death of the prisoner is desired. Bullfinches are 
so bold that even when trapped full-grown they readily become tame as 
caged birds, though I would never advocite their being kept as such unless 
it is known that they are going to be in kind hands If it has to 
be recognised as a painful necessity that bullfinches must be kept in check, I 
believe | am advocating not only the most efficacious, but also the most 








merciful, means in suggesting this trapping =. & F. 
was found by myself while looking among the nests for young birds. This 
is most unusual, as they seldom lay more than two The cock bird was THE DONKEY. 
iting when I found i N. Hl. PRANK [To ruk Epiror or ** Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The donkey is so pre-eminently the animal for the small holding that 
WHO IS THK CULPRIT? no apology is necessary for the introduction of his picture here. Hardy, 
[To tHe Eprrok or * Country Lirk.” |] tough-skinned, long-suffering and, above all, very strong, he combines just 
Sil Could you or any of your readers kindly inform me of the probable those qualities on which, [ am sorry to say, the man in a_ small way is 
cause of abstraction of eggs which disappear in a very mysterious manner apt to make the heaviest demands. He can exist on a minimum of 
from nes's in the groun!s here? In two instances recently—a thrush and a kindness, the thickness of his skin increasing in inverse ratio to the care 
robin—their eggs were removed, one at a time, daily, or every other day, bestowed upon it (other than that with a stick, of course), At times he 


both nests being well con shows that he possesses a 


cealed and git, to §ft. from penetrating voice, but, for 
the vround, the robin’s the most part, conhines 


especially so, by large ivy himself to meditation, pos- 


leaves beneath which the 


Sibly on a previcus state 
bird had to creep. We have 


of existence, in which carts, 
afew field-mice and a hedge- barrows, harness and ash- 


hog or two, but the latter, plants did not figure, and 


lassume, have not taken to 


the world consisted of vast 
imbing There were no fields of carrots J 
traces of broken eves This 
morning, in another part ol 


HOLLIES AND SOIL 
[To THE Eprror. } 


the grounds, a couple ol 
young robins had been re- 
moved from their nest, and Sir,—I have been rea iirg 
ere found dead and dying with interest the article on 


some yards away, though hollies in Country LIFE 
considered to be in a safe of the oth inst. Your 
position, a cavity in rock- article states: ‘* With 
work between 5ft. and Oft, regard to soil, my corre- 


from the ground, Cuckoos spondent writes me that 


are numerous and we have hollies are not fastidious, 


a few rooks and jackdaws, provided it is not very 
but none has been obl- wet.” lIlow does this 


served near to the nests agree with the fact that 





mentioned; no children or probably the finest hollies in 


cats It is very painful to have our feathered friends thus persecuted, the kingdom are to be found on the shores of Lake Caragh, in Kerry, Ireland ? 
especially the robins. Parent birds must be watched by enemies while going The climate of Kerry is delightful, and almost anything will grow there; 
to and from their nests H. TrRenGrouse, Chesfield, Hampton Wick, but, however much one may appreciate the bewty of the scenery in ‘* The 


kingdom of Kerry,” I should imagine its most ardent lover could never call it 
FINE CLUTCH OF SNIPE’S' EGGS. anything but a damp climate. I believe it has on an average eight wet 

(To ruse Evrror or ** Counrry Lire.” months against four dry; but it is, I think, admitted that the hollies on the 
z,--[ am sending you a photograph which I think should interest your shores of this lake are bigger than anything there is in England or other parts 
readers. It is of a snipe’s nest containing five eggs, a very unusual number of the kingdom.—E. H. 




















